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“As for me, my bed is made: I am against bigness and 
greatness in all their forms, and with the invisible molecular 
forces that work from individual to individual, stealing in 
through the crannies of the world like so many soft root- 
lets, or like the capillary oozing of water, and yet rending 
the hardest monuments of man’s pride, if you give them 
time. The bigger the unit you deal with, the hollower, the 
more brutal, the more mendacious is the life displayed. So 
I am against all big organizations as such, national ones first 
and foremost; against all big successes and big results; and 
in favor of the eternal forces of truth which always work in 
the individual and immediately unseen way, under-dogs al- 
ways, till history comes after they are long-dead and puts 
them at the top.” 


—Wailliam James 
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“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold:— 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou ?’—The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 

—Leigh Hunt 


CONTINUING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
MINISTER 


After many years of experimentation the Faculty of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School has succeeded in simplifying the theological 
curriculum by arranging its courses in four groups: 1. Christian 
Origins, or Biblical Group; 2. Christian Progress, or Historical 
Group; 3. Christian Interpretation, or Systematic Group; 4. Christ- 
ian Leadership, or Practical Group. 

The annual catalogue describes each of these divisions of theological 
study. Of Christian Origins, it says: ‘The courses of study in the 
Old Testament are designed to make the student familiar with the 
Hebrew Scriptures and with the origin and development of the insti- 
tutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. These are studied 
not only for their own value but also because Christianity has impor- 
tant roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New Testament are 
planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as possible con- 
cerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the forces which 
operated in its origin and early development. The history of the use 
and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. Courses 
in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. The 
work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate the 
Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity.” 

The purpose of the historical group is referred to in these words: 
“A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses 
are planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs 
even more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious his- 
tory, of the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious 
beliefs, and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience 
of the individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give 
the backward and forward look that makes a man more than a day-la- 
borer in the Kingdom of God.” 

The catalogue carefully discriminates between the various subjects 
comprehended under Christian Interpretation. “The courses of study 
pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation are intended to intro- 
duce the student to a further insight into the basic character of the 
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religious life in mankind universally-and to an apprehension of its sig- 
nificance in relation to the world of human experience, with the aim 
of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith and its mis- 
sion to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the disciplines 
known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology with the in- 
timately related subject of Christian Ethics and Social Ethics. In the 
Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is stud- 
ied as it is seen in both the Christian and non-Christian religions, and 
the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world is 
sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the 
world and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a 
universal human allegiance. In Christian Ethics is studied the na- 
ture of the moral idea, its relation to the Christian view of God and 
man and the world, and the use of Christian character and conduct 
as a test of truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the re- 
lation of individual character and personality to environing social in- 
fluences and to socially approved standards, and to seek to under- 
stand how to direct the social forces and guide man’s social char- 
acter toward the ideal of the Kingdom of God.” 

The seminary has always been deeply interested in promoting Chris- 
tian Leadership. Hence the catalogue devotes special attention to the 
practical group of courses. “The courses in this department are con- 
cerned with the effective application of the Christian message in all 
human relationships. They fall into three major groups. The first 
deals with preaching, worship, and church organization. The second 
deals with the principles, organization and administration of religious 
education. The third reviews the history and methods of the modern 
movements of Christianity in the non-Christian world, together with 
the social and political factors which condition its success. An im- 
portant phase of the activity of this group is the supervision of the 
field work of the students. The principle of this supervision is the 
conviction that such work should be viewed primarily from the edu- 
cational point of view rather than from the economic. Accordingly 
reports are made at stated intervals to the supervisor of extra-mural 
work by students who are ministers of churches, and by those who 
are acting as assistants in churches and church schools or who are 
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engaged in practical religious work of any kind. Reports are received 
also from those with whom such students may be engaged as assistants. 
During the academic year members of the Faculty visit the various 
fields where students are employed and observe the work in process. 
Upon the basis of such reports and observation helpful and construc- 
tive advice is given through personal conferences and at meetings of 
the Student Pastors Association. The extra-mural religious work of 
the students is thus treated as part of the clinical training for the pas- 
torate. No student will be graduated by the Divinity School who has 
not given evidence of successful achievement in the practical field.” 

The education of the minister should not end with graduation. The 
Bulletin desires to make its contribution to the continuation of the 
minister’s intellectual training by offering rather regularly practical 
studies in each of the four areas of theological investigation. Three' 
times each year, in October, November and March, the Bulletin will 
contain an article by some member of the staff on the Bible, the his- 
tory of Christianity, the Christian religion, and the leadership of the 
modern church. In addition recent theological books will be reviewed 
in such a way as to enable the minister to discover their true value. 
These interpretations will be arranged under the catalogue classifica- 
tion of areas of instruction. 

Thus Colgate-Rochester hopes to promote alumni interest in things 
intellectual. 
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“It will cost something to be religious; it will 
cost more not to be so.” 
—Mason 
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“The good are indeed saviors of society, but only 
as they find its sins in themselves.” 
—Lloyd 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: A LIABILITY OR AN 
ASSET * 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


We know well that that which is in itself good may have a bad ef- 
fect under certain circumstances; food which is normally wholesome 
has at times an injurious effect. The reverse of this is also true, a 
poison which ordinarily destroys life has medical value when skilfully 
used. Paul affrms that he and those associated with him, meaning 
the gospel which he preached and in which he gloried as being always 
essentially good, might be helpful or injurious according to the man- 
ner of the reception. He says: “We are a sweet savor of Christ unto 
God, in them that are saved and in them that perish; to the one a 
savor from death unto death; to the other a savor from life unto 
life” (2 Corinthians 2:15, 16). 

We are obliged to recognize, furthermore, that the line between the 
good and the bad is frequently not clean-cut and distinct. In men, 
institutions, organizations, writings, there is often a mixture of good 
and bad, and they must be estimated according to the relative amount 
of the two elements. 

In Christian thought, the Old Testament has usually been regarded 
as good intrinsically and also in its effects. It is now often felt, how- 
ever, that it has frequently been a means of harm. If this be the case, 
it might conceivably be due either to its inherent nature, or to its 
wrong use. 

I wish to suggest some ways in which, as it seems to me, harm has 
resulted to Christian thought and life from the use of the Old Testa- 
ment, postponing for consideration at a later point the question whether 
this is because of its actual nature or because of a wrong use, or both. 

The conception of God in Christian thought has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the Old Testament and, in my opinion, often injuriously. 
The character of God as there portrayed is in some portions essentially 
immoral. If this is regarded as being a part of the infallible word 
of God, the resulting view of the character of God is immoral, as Chris- 
tian theology has often shown. How did God treat the Amalekites ? 
“And Yahweh said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book, 
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and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua: that I will utterly blot out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under heaven” (Exodus 17:14). When 
Samuel laid upon Saul the duty of executing this ban, it was in these 
words: “Thus saith Yahweh of hosts, I have marked that which Ama- 
lek did to Israel, how he set himself against him in the way, when he 
came up out of Egypt. Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy 
all that they have, and spare them not; but slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass” (1 Samuel 15:2, 3). 
It was the failure to carry out this command in its entirety that was 
characterised by Samuel as a great sin, causing the divine rejection 
of Saul as king. The divine command concerning the Canaanites was 
similar. “So Joshua smote all the land, the hill-country, and the South, 
and the lowland, and the slopes: he left none remaining, but he utterly 
destroyed all that breathed, as Yahweh, the God of Israel, command- 
ed” (Joshua 10:40). These accounts represent God as cruel, and also 
as essentially unjust, in that the children, who had had no share in 
whatever had been done, were exterminated along with everything else 
that breathed. 

The injustice of God’s action appears in many other incidents. In 
Genesis 12:10—20, it was Pharaoh and the people of Egypt who were 
punished, while the sin was Abraham’s. In a similar incident in rela- 
tion to Abimelech king of Gerar (Genesis 20:1-18), not only were the 
people of Abimelech punished (v. 17, 18) but God said to Abimelech 
in a dream (v. 7): “Now therefore restore the man’s wife; for he is 
a prophet, and he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live,” which pro- 
gram was accordingly carried out (v. 17). 

The arbitrary nature of God’s action appears in many incidents, one 
of the most striking of which is that of Uzzah, in connection with the 
removal by David of the ark to Jerusalem. “And when they came to 
the threshing-floor of Nachon, Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark 
of God, and took hold of it; for the oxen stumbled. And the anger 
of Yahweh was kindled against Uzzah; and God smote him there for 
his error; and there he died by the ark of God” (2 Samuel 6:6, 7). 
The sin for which the death penalty was inflicted, according to the nar- 
rative, was simply that of touching the sacred ark. In 2 Samuel 24, 
it is narrated that God wished to punish Israel, for an unknown rea- 
son, so he prompted David to number the people, and then punished 
them by plague for the act. The parallel account in 1 Chronicles 21, 
which is much later, substituted Satan for God as the tempter. In 
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a similar way, as expounded by the prophet Micaiah, “Yahweh said, 
Who shall entice Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-Gilead ?” 
(1 Kings 22:20), the answer being given by a spirit who said: “I 
will go forth, and will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets” 
(v.22). This policy of deceit on God’s part is generalized in the book 
of Ezekiel: “If the prophet be deceived and*speak a word, I, Yahweh, 
have deceived that prophet” (14:9). 

In many portions of the Old Testament, then, God is represented as 
cruel, revengeful, arbitrary and unjust. This character of God has 
commonly been reflected in Christian theology. The dogma of elec- 
tion was prompted largely by such an idea of God, the arbitrariness 
of his acts of election being often praised as their chief glory, election 
to damnation being sometimes included. The idea of eternal damna- 
tion has usually embodied these repulsive characteristics of God. This 
has rested upon teachings of the New Testament, to be sure, but it 
has also been supported by many passages from the Old Testament, 
the Old Testament Sheol, with an entirely different meaning, having 
been transformed into the hell of theological dogma. 

The conception of man has also shared the harmful influence of the 
use of the Old Testament. The low idea of the nature of humanity, 
which has figured so prominently in theology, while not the usual 
thought of the Old Testament, nevertheless has found much support 
from that source. The dogma of the total depravity of man has had 
as its foundation the story of the fall as found in Genesis 3. This 
story traces the origin of sin to the act of the first pair of human be- 
ings in breaking an arbitrary command of God, and describes the re- 
sulting punishment of this sin, consisting of expulsion from the garden, 
the infliction of death, and the imposition of pain and toil. The elab- 
orations of the dogma do not belong to the Old Testament story it- 
self, but have been read into it by the New Testament and by Christian 
theology. The serpent of the original story has thus been transformed 
into the devil, and the corruption of the nature of all humanity as 
the result of this original sin is an importation by the theologians. 
Nevertheless, the dogma of the total depravity of mankind has been 
drawn, properly or improperly, from this story. The consequences 
of this in the history of Christian theology, going to the extent of 
the eternal damnation of helpless infants, are well known. 

The warfare between religion and science in Christian times has 
been due principally to the Old Testament, since this frequently touches 
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upon matters in the domain of science, the New Testament but rarely. 
There have been perhaps three specially outstanding epochs in this 
controversy of religion, as expounded by Christians, with science. The 
first was when the theory of Copernicus came to prevail, which was 
opposed on the ground that the Old Testament teaches that the earth 
is flat and also teaches that the alternation of day and night is not due 
to the motion of the earth but to that of the sun, for does not the 
Old Testament say that the sun rises and sets? The second was when 
geology showed that the making of the earth had extended through 
many millions of years, a conclusion which was opposed in the inter- 
ests of the account in Genesis which narrated the creation of the earth, 
and also of the heavenly bodies, in six days. In these two encounters 
the Christian opponents of science suffered ignominious defeat. More 
recently, the idea of the origin of man by a process of evolution con- 
tinuing for hundreds of thousands, or more probably for millions, of 
years has been opposed on the ground that according to the account 
in Genesis man came into being by the divine fiat in full possession 
of all human faculties. The battle concerning evolution is still going 
on, but here also, in my opinion, the defenders of the Old Testament 
accounts as entirely accurate are fighting a losing battle. In all these, 
and other, cases science has based its conclusions on inductions from 
such a wide range of facts that they could not readily be shaken. The 
opponents of science, in all such cases, have taken the position that the 
Old Testament account where it touches on scientific matters, as else- 
where, is infallibly accurate, and hence superior to the conclusions of 
science. That view, however, is not based on inductive grounds, but 
on deductive grounds. 

In reference to questions where religion affects society, the influence 
of the Old Testament has often been very harmful. The Old Testa- 
ment ordinarily strongly favors militarism. “Yahweh is a man of war, 
Yahweh is his name” is the declaration of the Song of Moses (Exodus 
15:13). Yahweh “teacheth my hands to war. . . . Thou hast girded 
me with strength unto the battle” these are the declarations of the 18th 
psalm (v. 34, 39), one which has as much warrant as any psalm to be 
considered as the writing of David. The wars in mind are not simply 
defensive wars, the conquest of Palestine by the Hebrews was entirely 
aggressive. The holy war is by no means foreign to the Old Testa- 
ment, as illustrated by the religious ban upon the Amalekites, the 
Canaanites, and others. The ideal of a certain type of Old Testament 
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piety is found in such statements ‘as: “Let the high praises of God \ 


be in their mouth and a two-edged sword in their hand; to execute 
vengeance upon the nations, and punishments upon the peoples; to 
bind their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron” 
(Psalm 149:6-8). The Messiah is to be a king who shall establish 
his throne by war. The ideal future state of the world is, for the most 
part, presented as one in which the Hebrews are to be the head of a 
world-empire, established by the conquest of the nations. Such teach- 
ings have had a great influence in favor of militarism and against 
peace through all the Christian centuries. 

Until quite recent times the practice of human slavery, an institu- 
tion which has been in existence through the centuries back to the 
beginning of recorded time, was thought by many Christians to have 
a secure support in the Old Testament. The prevalence of slavery 
among the Hebrews all through the Old Testament period and its rec- 
ognition in the laws as an established custom seemed to give it the 
character of a divine ordinance. The slavery of our black brothers, 
in particular, was by many considered as having divine authority by 
reason of the curse of Noah upon Canaan, interpreted as the negro 
race: “Cursed be Canaan: a slave of slaves shall he be unto his 
brethren” (Genesis 9:25), the rendering slave being more accurate 
than servant. 

Perhaps no more shameful thing has ever come to pass in Christen- 
dom than the killing of witches, often accompanied by cruel tortures. 
For this, however, the Old Testament warrant is explicit. “Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live” (Exodus 22:18, rendering of the Author- 
ized Version). “A man also or a woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to death” (Leviticus 20:27). 

The practice of polygamy, which is recognized in the Old Testa- 
ment, has had but little place in Christianity. On the view of the Old 
Testament of which I am speaking, however, the argument for it as 
presented by the Mormons is logically unanswerable. 

Severity in the punishment of crimes has much warrant in the Old 
Testament. The death penalty is enjoined for many offenses, includ- 
ing the smiting of father or mother (Exodus 21:15), and even per- 
sistent disobedience to parents (Deuteronomy 21:18-21). Profanation 
of the Sabbath was to be punished by death (Exodus 31:14, 15), which 
penalty was inflicted in the time of Moses for the gathering of sticks 
on that day (Numbers 15 :32-36). Disregard of a taboo was also vis- 
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ited with the judgment of death, for the offender and his whole fam- 
ily (Joshua 7:24, 25). 

The death penalty for murder in modern times is a much-controvert- 
ed subject. Personally I think it should be possible for a Christian 
people to find a better use for any human being than killing him. Capi- 
tal punishment has often been defended as a sacred obligation, resting 
upon the divine command in the law: “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed” (Genesis 9:6). 

Religious persecution has always found its great support in the Old 
Testament. While the New Testament warns against false doctrine, 
it is only the Old Testament which gives any actual support to the 
idea of death as a penalty for wrong religious belief and practices. 
This comes particularly from the wars of extermination, already men- 
tioned, in which the religious ban is imposed as a sacred obligation. 

Without going into further details, it seems evident from what has 
been said that in the past history of Christian thought and life the in- 
fluence of the Old Testament has been extremely harmful, producing 
results essentially contradictory to the teaching and spirit of Chris- 
tianity. These results need to be estimated in connection with other 
results of a beneficial nature which it has also, without doubt, pro- 
duced. It is impossible to estimate adequately the relative force of 
the influence for good and for evil. It is a grave question, however, 
whether in the past the Old Testament has not been more a liability 
than an asset to Christianity. Is this because of the essential nature 
of the Old Testament or because of its wrong use? Chiefly, in my 
opinion, because of its wrong use. 

The view of the Old Testament from which these harmful influences 
have come is that it is in all particulars the infallible word of God. 
Some other view of the Old Testament than that, then, seems to me 
to be necessary if it is to be an asset rather than a liability. 

It may be said that the extreme phases of this harmful influence and 
the exaggerated forms of dogma belong to the past rather than to the 
present. That is true to some extent in reference to the dogmas. Yet 
the view of the Old Testament upon which they rest is held by mul- 
titudes at the present day. The dogmas and the harmful influence upon 
society are the logical result of the view of the Old Testament as the 
infallible word of God; if the results are less extreme at the present 
day than formerly, that seems to me to be really an inconsistency. 
Logically, one who believes in an infallible Old Testament should be- 
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lieve in an immoral God, a depraved humanity, and an unscientific uni- 
verse. The choice is between an infallible God and an infallible Old 
Testament, the two ideas are mutually exclusive. The preacher espe- 
cially finds this a very live issue, since many in the churches have this 
conception of the Bible as the infallible word of God. There is a uni- 
versity in a state not far away which is, I quote from its publications, 
“founded on the infallible Word of God.” 

I should not fail to mention one way in which an attempt has been 
made to mitigate the greatness of the moral problem of the Old Testa- 
ment which has been in great repute throughout the Christian centu- 
ries, and even before, and is still favored by many. I refer to the 
allegorical method of interpretation. It is no wonder that in the days 
when the conception of a historical approach to the Old Testament 
was non-existent this method of interpretation was adopted. It is 
very easy. Any account which presents moral difficulties is to be taken 
allegorically. ‘With reference to Scripture—the fundamental princi- 
ple is that whatever in the divine Word does not, when taken in the 
literal sense, contribute to morality of life or rightness of belief, must 
be taken allegorically, since the Scriptures, being the Word of God, 
can have nothing superfluous or unconsidered.”} The incident of the 
Amalekites does not mean that real Amalekites were to be, or were, 
exterminated, but that every evil impulse in the soul’s struggle with 
sin is to be destroyed. If the Song of Songs seems to sing in a rather 
realistic way about love which is essentially of earth, then its meaning 
is the love of Christ for his church, a meaning which is presented in 
the page headings of the Authorized Version. 

Of course, from the standpoint of real interpretation, this wholesale 
allegorizing of the Old Testament has nothing to be said in its favor. 
Much Christian truth has been derived from the Old Testament in 
that way, but it is that which the interpreters themselves have imported 
from the New Testament. Allegorizing of this kind is essentially 
“salting’”’ a gold mine, one does not take out ore that actually belongs 
there, but only that which he has already put in. 

The use of the Old Testament which tends to make it a liability, in 
my opinion, as I have said, is that which is based upon the view that 
it is the infallible word of God. Such a view is deductive, it starts 
with the assumption that the Bible is the word of God and deduces 


1 Smith, Essays in Biblical Interpretation, p. 56. 
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from that assumption the conclusion that it must be perfect, because 
God is perfect, and therefore infallible. The modern view of the Old 
Testament which, to my mind, makes it an asset, is primarily inductive. 
It asks not what the Old Testament must be, but what it really is. 
Its aim is to study the facts, and draw its conclusions from them. It 
is based upon a critical study of the Old Testament as literature, and 
its approach is above all else historical. 

There are no universally accepted terms for these two views. Per- 
haps the most common usage is to call one the conservative and the 
other the modern, or modernist, view. The terms themselves do not 
particularly matter. The important thing to note, as it seems to me, 
is that the view which regards the Old Testament, and the Bible as 
a whole, as the infallible word of God is essentially deductive, the 
other essentially inductive. 

The nature of the Old Testament is often stated, even by many 
moderns, in a way which seems to me rather misleading. I have in 
mind a statement somewhat like this: the Old Testament was not in- 
tended to teach history, politics, or science, but only to teach religion; 
references to other matters than religion are incidental and unimpor- 
tant. If the reference is to the intent in the mind of God, which I 
think is usually the case, then that is a matter that is difficult to prove, 
on an inductive basis. If the reference is to the intent on the part 
of the human authors, then the statement may well be challenged. The 
extensive treatment of history is an evidence that the writers regarded 
it as important, they were evidently trying to write history as best as 
they could, although also frequently drawing religious lessons from it. 
The prophets were in some cases politicians, and not always with the 
happiest results. They had principles to be carried out, but their choice 
of individuals to carry them out was not entirely fortunate. The choice 
of Jehu as king to exterminate Baalism was made by Elisha (2 Kings 
9:1-10). Jehu apparently exterminated Baalism pretty thoroughly, but 
he exterminated most of the prominent men of the state in doing so, so 
that the house of Jehu was condemned and rejected by the later prophet 
Hosea (1:4). Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets had considerable 
to do in the realm of politics. 

In reference to science, it is often said that the writers of the Bible 
were simply using the popular language of their time. The reason that 
they used the popular language, so far as I can see, is that they shared 
the popular thought, there is no reason, on inductive grounds, to think 
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that they had ideas of science essentially different from those of their 
own period. There are portions of the Old Testament which very 
definitely teach science. Certainly the most of Genesis, chapters 1-11, 
teaches science as well as religion. The origin of the universe, of 
life, of mankind, of the races of men, and of the diverse languages of 
men, these as well as other things in the realm of science are taught in 
those chapters. To say that religious lessons were in mind in much 
of the material is quite justified, but to say that scientific lessons were 
not also in mind is unjustified on any inductive grounds. To my mind, 
the writers were teaching science, but it was the science of their own 
day, a primitive science. 

The further statement that the Old Testament, as well as the Bible 
as a whole, aims simply to teach religion and anything else is inci- 
dental, is also, to my mind, quite unwarranted. There is no religious 
teaching in the Book of Esther nor in the Song of Songs. The Book 
of Ecclesiastes, while something of a puzzle, is generally agreed to be 
for the most part frankly sceptical. Nothing much matters, no one 
can find out the real purpose of life, have a good time as you go along. 
The few expressions of orthodox piety are probably additions to the 
original. There is nothing religious in Lamech’s song of the sword: 
“Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto 
my speech: for I have slain a man for wounding me, and a young man 
for bruising me: if Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech 
seventy and sevenfold” (Genesis 4:23, 24). It is frankly a song in 
praise of revenge, revenge that is made possible by the invention of 
the sword. The lament of David over Saul and Jonathan, beautiful 
as it is, has no religious note in it (2 Samuel 1:19-27). The Old Tes- 
tament, it seems to me, represents the various interests of the Hebrew 
people; its interest is largely religious as the thought of the people, 
and especially of the compilers of the book, centered about religion. 

A historical approach to the Old Testament is the most compre- 
hensive feature of inductive study. This means, for one thing, that 
there is a historical evolution of Old Testament thought. In the Old 
Testament, for example, can be discerned traces of all the principal 
ideas that men have had concerning divine beings, back to an essential- 
ly primitive conception. This includes the early belief in spirits known 
as animism, tribal gods, near-henotheism with some subordinate deities, 
and henotheism, with the final ascent to the height of monotheism, ulti- 
mately of an ethical character. 
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The historical approach is one great means of solving many of the 
difficulties of the Old Testament, such as those I have mentioned. 
When approached historically, the difficulty no longer exists. Many of 
the horrible things told in the Old Testament, such as the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites, are represented as the direct, explicit command 
of God. When approached historically, in the light of the circum- 
stances and conditions of the time, it is evident that the narrative does 
not give. God’s explicit command, but that which was thought, fre- 
quently by the leaders of the people, to be God’s will. What we really 
have in these cases is the highest thought which men at that time 
were able to formulate concerning God and his purposes. 


When approached historically, the narrative of the fall of man, in 
Genesis 3, does not warrant the theological doctrines which have been 
built upon it. It is a tradition, probably, although not certainly, a 
myth derived from the Babylonians, telling of a time when the serpent 
walked upright and talked, and in which the essence of sin was the 
violation of a taboo. These are rather primitive features, so that the 
story marks a fairly early stage in the development of Old Testament 
thought, and is no more to be regarded as authoritative than are the, 
somewhat similiar, traces of animism. 

Present-day use of the Old Testament, when it is approached his- 
torically, becomes discriminating. The Old Testament, as any careful 
study shows, is not only not uniform, but it is very far from being 
a unity, in spite of the assertions, without proof, frequently made upon 
that point. Thus Gaebelein, a writer whom I quote because he has 
a considerable vogue with a certain school of Old Testament inter- 
pretation, says: “The harmony which exists throughout the Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelation, is one of the strongest arguments for the plen- 
ary inspiration of the Scriptures. The unity which we find here is 
supernatural, it is divine. The inspired writers of the Bible cover a 
period of almost two thousand years, living in so many different ages 
and under different circumstances, yet all agree perfectly, and there 
is no clash of opinions. Such unity is a miracle. No human genius 
could produce it. There is nothing like it in all the literary products 
of men, and there will be nothing like it in the future. God spake at 
sundry times and in divers manners (Hebrews 1:1), and therefore 
all in this precious book being God-breathed (2 Timothy 3:16), must 
be a perfect, infallible whole.” ? 


1The Harmony of the Prophetic Word, p. 11. 
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The facts are all against such statements as this, which can only 
be regarded as theoretical. The Old Testament shows a lack of unity 
due to historical evolution of thought, which will be mentioned later, 
but there is also a lack of unity not due to that cause. This is seen 
in the existence of variant and even contradictory expressions of 
thought belonging to the same time, or at any rate not due to the de- 
velopment of one view from the other. 

It would be an easy matter to show this contradiction in many de- 
tailed statements. I prefer, however, to think principally of some 
larger matters, in which discrimination in the use of the Old Testament 
is particularly necessary. One of the most fundamental of these con- 
tradictions is that between the priestly literature and the prophetic 
literature. Some of the prophetic literature, in the later time, is im- 
bued in a measure with the priestly spirit, but the higher prophetic 
writings show this contrast with the priestly attitude in a marked de- 
gree. This higher prophetic literature gives to a considerable extent 
a spiritual view of God and of the essence of true religion; the priestly 
writings represent God as essentially material and the acceptable wor- 
ship as external. In the prophetic view, the relation of man to God 
is direct, in the priestly, it is through the mediation of a priest. The 
priestly view is always essentially national, the prophetic, in its high- 
est form, is individual. Sin, to the prophetic thought, is a matter of 
the heart and life; to the priestly, it is largely a matter of forms and 
ceremonies, which can be expiated by an offering, without regard to 
the inner life, at least for the most part. Repeatedly it is said, after 
the directions for the sacrifice, as in Leviticus 4:26: “And the priest 
shall make atonement for him as concerning his sin, and he shall be 
forgiven.” 

The priestly documents are thus of a distinctly lower tone than the 
prophetic. This literature had its place, to be sure, in the historic de- 
velopment of the Hebrew nation. But whenever a sacrifice is regarded 
as expiating sin by its very nature, without regard to any other con- 
siderations, it has inevitably a certain magical force. This priestly 
literature has thus, in my opinion, no message for most men at the 
present time. 

The Song of Songs has a considerable amount of poetic beauty and 
attractiveness. It is probably a collection of love songs, sung on wed- 
ding occasions. These songs have a considerable interest for students 
of folk-lore. They have, however, so far as I can see, no religious 
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message. They have no use, it seems to me, as a means of religious 
teaching. 

The Book of Esther is used by the Jews on the feast of Purim and 
professes to give the origin of that feast, although it is a question 
whether it actually does so. It does not contain the name of God. 
It glorifies the Jews, relating that, when persecuted by their enemies, 
they emerged victorious, even carrying the massacre of their enemies 
considerably beyond the requirements of a bare victory. The book has 
the nationalist spirit, with hostility to other nations, and contains, so 
far as I can see, no religious lessons which are adapted to present-day 
use. 

These examples are given as some illustrations of the lack of unity 
in the Old Testament. Particularly they indicate the need of dis- 
crimination in its use and recognition that portions of it have no help- 
ful message for general use at the present time. 

Let us now, proceeding from the modern, inductive standpoint, in- 
quire in what specific ways the Old Testament may and should be an 
asset for present-day use. : 

It should be recognized, of course, that no part of the Old Testament 
is without a measure of value for the student at the present time. 
All the documents here found have some importance from a historical 
standpoint, they show the forces which shaped and molded the Hebrew 
people. The legal literature shows how their religious life developed 
on the external side. Books, such as Daniel and Esther, exhibit the 
thoughts which were stirring the people in times of stress. The Song 
of Songs illustrates their self-expression in times of festivity. The 
book of Ecclesiastes shows the sceptical tendency as it worked in a 
Hebrew mind. But these and similar portions have nothing that is 
actually unique. They are of value very much as the literature of any 
other ancient people is of value, as showing the influences that went 
to make up the national life, and are of importance in so far as the 
nation itself is important. But these and similar parts of the Old Tes- 
tament have no actual value as conveying messages of living force 
for present-day use, their value is historical. Their use belongs to the 
study much more than to the pulpit. 

The Old Testament is an asset of great value in so far as it ex- 
presses religious truth which is universal and permanent. The great 
central teaching of the Old Testament in its highest form is ethical 
monotheism, in which it is actually unique in its own time, and which 
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it expresses with such clearness and force that it is of permanent value 
for all time. The thought of one God is the sublime conception of 
the greatest Old Testament prophets. In the highest portions he is 
presented as fully ethical in character. The universe is ruled by a 
good God in accordance with moral law. This God controls all na- 
tions with impartial justice, an idea which, as Amos applies it, is fatal 
to any narrow understanding of the chosen-nation idea. God is su- 
preme in his love for men, as Hosea emphasizes. God is greatly con- 
cerned about the hearts and lives of men, so that the relations of men 
one to another are of supreme concern to him, as is taught by all the 
higher prophets, who have a passion for social justice. This great 
conception is timeless in its value for men, and is not superseded by 
the New Testament. The Old Testament contains other expressions 
of universal religious truth of permanent value, such as the teaching 
concerning the redemptive power of vicarious suffering in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah. 

The literary quality of the Old Testament, which is very high, en- 
hances the other elements of value. While the various documents dif- 
fer in regard to this element, yet in general the writings of the Old 
Testament are characterized by simplicity and naturalness, by the use 
of appropriate language, and by a good degree of insight into human 
nature, together with considerable oratorical power at times, a high 
poetic quality, and an oriental strain of imagination which gives a 
glow to many passages. As a short story, the Book of Ruth is a mas- 
terpiece, so also, of an entirely different kind, is the Book of Jonah. 
The epic stories and epic cycles which cluster about the names of the 
worthies of the earlier time, such as Cain and Abel, Gideon, Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, and others, are notable of their kind. While drama is 
relatively undeveloped, the Book of Job is thoroughly dramatic, and 
dramatic elements are found elsewhere, particularly in the prophets 
and the psalms. Poetry is of several kinds, the lyric element being 
dominant, notably in the psalms. The Old Testament shows in many 
passages the harmonious union of suitable thought with fitting word. 

Much of the importance of the Old Testament for present-day use 
comes from those portions which are an expression of feeling. There 
is much of the Old Testament in which feeling is expressed more fully 
than thought. The Book of Psalms is a conspicuous illustration of 
this. There is very little that is striking in the thought of the psalms. 
They are largely a restatement of familiar ideas, coming particularly 
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from the prophets, where greater originality is found. This means, 
of course, that the psalms are largely lyric poetry, which is essentially 
an expression of feeling. The thought of the psalms is often rather 
ordinary, even consisting of platitudes at times. Yet the psalms are 
clearly the most popular part of the Old Testament and, in my opin- 
ion, rightly so. The existence of platitudes there is not in itself a 
barrier, they have been known to form part of the stock in trade of 
popular preachers even now. But the popularity is largely, I think, 
because the psalms are expressions of feeling. The feeling is rather 
simple, the great themes of the psalms are faith in God. and confidence 
in his help, especially in times of trouble. But the feeling is expressed 
with simplicity and fervor and in fitting poetic language. Expressions 
of feeling are universal, they have an appeal to the human heart 
everywhere and at all times. As an example of this, note the twenty- 
third psalm, perhaps the favorite psalm of the ages. The thought of 
this is ordinary, but it is expressed simply and beautifully, with the 
enhancement of figurative language, it is quite worthy of its place in 
the hearts of men. Similarly it is as an expression of the feeling of 
faith, poetically expressed, that we delight in such a passage as this: 
“The everlasting God, Yahweh, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary; there is no searching of his understand- 
ing. He giveth power to the faint; and to him that hath no might he 
increaseth strength. Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and 
the young men shall utterly fall: but they that wait for Yahweh shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint.” (Isaiah 
40 :28-31). 

The biographical element in the Old Testament is a feature of great 
value. Here are pen portraits of outstanding individuals, some stories 
and others with a historical basis. They serve to teach lessons, of 
inspiration and of warning. The heroes are not altogether admirable 
characters, the tricks of Jacob and the rather bacchanalian experiences 
of Samson have something lacking from the ethical standpoint. But 
as portrait sketches they are admirable, usually written rather objec- 
tively, the characters live before us, they are real human beings. As 
portrayals of human experience, from which lessons of various kinds 
may be drawn, these biographies are of very great value. 

There is another outstanding feature of the Old Testament which 
is of very great and permanent value, the element of personal ex- 
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perience. While biographies present character objectively, here we 
are dealing with the subjective descriptions of those personal religious 
experiences which reveal the deepest springs of character. The Old 
Testament is not primarily a book of doctrine but of life, just as the 
New Testament reflects the personality of Christ even more fully than 
his teachings. As Tennyson has said: 


“For Wisdom dealth with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 

“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 

The Old Testament is a book of great personalities. They were 
great in their mental powers, and especially great in their intimate fel- 
lowship with God. They spoke from the heart more than from the 
head, their messages were forged in the glow of a deep inner exper- 
ience of God. It was this principally that gave them their message. 
The Hebrew people in Old Testament times were not reasoners, they 
were not logical, they were not philosophical. And this contributes 
very greatly to the universality of their message. When the Old Testa- 
ment prophets reason they are rather inconclusive; but when they 
speak from intuition, from their own experience of God, their voice 
reaches the hearts of all who know a similar experience of God’s pres- 
ence throughout the ages. 

The prophets, poets and saints of the Old Testament time had a 
very wonderful sense of the presence of God. Other peoples in ancient 
times had this in some measure, but nowhere else, as it seems to me, 
was it experienced as deeply and as spiritually as among the Hebrews. 
The Old Testament has, therefore, a very real and positive contribu- 
tion to make to the Christian thought and life of the present time. 
The heroes of faith of the Old Testament period lived, in a very real 
sense, in fellowship with God the father. Their thoughts and feel- 
ings have therefore a permanent value, for our time and for all times. 


THE SUCCESSION THAT WAS APOSTOLIC 


Conrap Henry MoEHLMAN 

“Apostolic succession” is a rather elastic term. It has been inter- 
preted as “orderly sequence,” “apostolic commission,” and “continuity 
of function.” This study is not concerned with such hypotheses. 
Throughout this investigation “apostolic succession as transmission 
of grace” is meant. For Anglo-Catholicism traces the episcopate to 
divine institution and to apostolical appointment. This genuine 
“apostolic succession” is described by Mr. Blunt as “the transmission 
through the episcopate of the power and authority transmitted by 
our Lord to his apostles for the guidance and government of the 
Church.” Accordingly, the “apostolic succession” dealt with in this 
analysis signifies that episcopacy is the only lawful method of church 
organization. There is no Church unless there is a distinct order of 
bishops and an unbroken line reaching back to Christ. There can be 
no valid administration of the sacraments unless such bishops have 
consecrated the administering priests. 

Bishop Gore witnessed to the amazing significance of this Anglo- 
Roman theory of the episcopate when he warned that “the Anglican 
Communion would be rent in twain on the day on which any non- 
episcopally ordained minister was formally allowed within our com- 
munion to celebrate the eucharist.”1 This fear complex of a major 
schism recently persuaded the Right Reverend W. T. Manning, bishop 
of New York, to intervene in the affairs of “The Christian Unity Con- 
ference,” representing a score of denominations, and prevent the presi- 
dent of the Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
from officiating at a communion service of that conference scheduled 


for St. George’s. 


I 


The Church in England had been the Church of England for more 
than one-half century ere the most incipient form of the Anglo-Roman 
idea of the episcopate appeared. When Thomas Cartwright of Cam- 
bridge advocated presbyterianism as the authoritative form of Chris- 
tian organization, Whitgift who opposed this interpretation of Chris- 
tian polity merely maintained that “the external polity of the Church 


1 Puller, F. W., Orders and Jurisdiction, p. 56. 
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was an open question.” Archbishop Bancroft has the doubtful honor 
of suggesting the Roman Catholic view of the episcopate to the An- 
glican priesthood. It was Archbishop Laud who during the fourth 
decade of the seventeenth century stated that the reformed churches 
were not churches. But even he regarded the Roman Catholic church 
as in error and desired to return to the doctrine and usages of Ante- 
Nicene Christianity.” 


Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity observed that there is no com- 
plete, particular, imitable form of church polity in the Bible, that the 
succession may have been broken, and that ordination may be without 
a bishop. John Jewell, bishop of Salisbury, approved the remark of 
Jerome, “Let bishops understand that they are greater than the priests, 
by order and custom, and not by the truth of God’s ordinance.” Rich- 
ard Field, dean of Gloucester, stated, “It is most evident, that that 
wherein a bishop excelleth a presbyter, is not a distinct power of 
order, but an eminence and dignity only, specially yielded to one above 
all the rest of the same rank, for order’s sake, and to preserve the 
unity and peace of the Church.”* Edward Stillingfleet, bishop of 
Worcester, concluded that “whatever binds the Church of God as an 
institution of Christ, must bind as an universal standing law, 
but any one particular form of Government in the Church is aethes 
expressed in any direct terms by Christ, nor can be deduced by such 
consequence; therefore no such form of government is instructed by 


2 The instances cited under I and II are mainly from G. P. Fisher, The New 
Englander, 1874, pp. 121-172, and H. C. Vedder in American Society Church 
History, vol. 6, pp. 171-192. See also The Catholic Encyclopedia, especially V, 
p. 352, XI, p. 280 ff; B. L. Conway, Question Box; L. Duchesne, Christian 
Worship; Faulkner, Burning Questions in Historic Christianity, pp. 111-124; 
Charles Gore, The Ministry of the Christian Church; Hastings, Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, especially VIII, p. 669; IX, p. 383, 540 ff; A. C. Head- 
lam, The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion; H. H. Henson, An- 
glicanism; Leo XIII, Great Encyclical Letters; Hans Lietzmann, Zeitschrift 
fuer wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1913, pp. 97 ff; J. B. Lightfoot, Essay on 
the Christian Ministry, see commentary on Philippians; T. B. Macaulay, Essays 
IV, pp. 116-193; A. J. Mason, The Church of England and Episcopacy; Carl 
Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums; H. V. Onderdonk, Episcopacy 
Examined and Reexamined; F. W. Puller, Orders and Jurisdiction; Andrew 
Sall, The True Catholic and Apostolic Faith; Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, 
especially VIII, pp. 255 ff, IX, pp. 112 ff; H. L. Stewart, A Century of Anglo- 
Catholicism; R. E. Thompson, The Historic Episcopate. 

3 Vedder, p. 175. 
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Christ.” * Burnet, late in the seventeenth century pointed out that 
Archbishop Cranmer, the bishops of York, London, Lincoln, Sarum 
and thirty-three other prelates and doctors of theology had signed 
“A Declaration Made of the Functions and Divine Institutions of 
Bishops and Priests” which contained the following: “The truth is, 
that in the New Testament there is no mention made of any degrees 
or distinctions in orders, but only of deacons, or ministers, and of 
priests, or bishops: nor is there any word spoken of any other cere- 
mony used in the conferring of this sacrament, but only of prayer, 
and the imposition of the bishop’s hands.”> And George Tomline, 
bishop of Winchester, at the dawn of the nineteenth century said, 
“But though I flatter myself that I have proved Episcopacy to be an 
apostolic institution, yet I readily acknowledge that there is no pre- 
cept in the New Testament which commands that every church should 
be governed by bishops. . . . As it has not pleased our Almighty 
Father to prescribe any particular form of civil government for the 
security of temporal comforts to his rational creatures, so neither has 
he prescribed any particular form of ecclesiastical polity as absolutely 
necessary to the attainment of eternal happiness.” ® 


The modern phase of the Anglo-Roman controversy over Orders 
began with the publication of the first of the Oxford Tracts in 1833. 
Belief in the divine institution of episcopacy was revived by the ap- 
pearance of “Thoughts on the Ministerial Commission Respectfully 
Addressed to the Clergy.” For here it was announced to the world 
that the existing episcopate had descended from the apostles, was cer- 
tainly aythoritative, separated Anglicanism from fellowship with the 
reformed churches, and connected Anglicanism with Roman Cathol- 
icism and the Eastern orthodox churches. The tide rapidly came to 
flood, until American bishops could declare that not even the ideal of 
Christian unity would persuade them to recognize the validity of non- 
episcopal ordination.” 

Yet Anglo-Romans have not been able to convince their ministerial 
colleagues. Powerful official and scholarly voices have been raised 
against the stupendous claims of “apostolic succession.” “There was 


4Tbid. p. 183. 
5 Ibid. p. 174. 
6 Ibid. p. 187. 
7 Independent, 1894, March 1, pp. 2, 3; March 8, pp. 1-6; March 15, pp. 5, 6; 
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not one leading divine, from Hooper to Hooker, who ever claimed 
more than historic and primitive usage as the ground of episcopal 
authority, or pretended that it was of the essence of the Church. I 
challenge safely the proof. Whitgift, the high churchman of Eliza- 
beth’s time, in his reply to the attack of Cartwright against the prelacy, 
as not prescript in God’s word, distinctly affirmed that to hold it of 
necessity that we have the same kind of government as in the apostle’s 
time and expressed in Scripture is ‘a rotten pillar.’ It was the Puri- 
tan of that day who held this view. No notion of an exclusive episco- 
pacy, even in later times when Bancroft and Laud naturalized it, 
gained footing as a Church principle. Field, Bramhall, Hall, Ussher 
did not hold it. Morton although bitter against the Presbyterians 
declared that he could never unchurch the bodies of the conti- 
nent for an infelicity, not a fault.” ® 
The Anglo-Catholic has isolated himself from his aataral connec- 
tion with Protestantism but he has not succeeded in having himself 
adopted by the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, he has become an 
anomaly in the modern world. The situation is fairly summarized by 
Dr. Henson, bishop of Durham, “The Anglo-Catholic, confronted by 
the challenge which the modern world offers to traditional Christianity, 
is as confident as he is plainly helpless. He uses a language unin- 
telligible outside his own circle, and discloses a mentality so remote 
from that of his opponents as to make natural understanding im- 
possible.” 1° 


II : 
The Anglo-Catholic hypothesis of “Orders” is uniquely weak. 
Although Puller of the Society of St. John the Evangelist has been 
incautious enough to affirm: “I have never seen any proof which 
carried conviction that the Church has at any time recognized the 


8It is James Moffatt of the Union Theological Seminary who insists that 
the “Church is not a mere conventicle, a self-started body of ‘pious variers from 


the Church’ gathered around some ‘heated pulpiteer” . . . A Church is a 
Church, not an amorphous association floating on the tides of undenominational- 
ism. Nor is it a collection of pious particles. . . . ‘Without the Church no 
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Christianity and no Christians. 
1-7. 
%p. 120, E. A. Washburn, “The Epochs in Church History.” 
10 Henson, H. H., Anglicanism, p. XXXVII. 


See his “The Presbyterian Churches” pp. 
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validity of Orders conferred by presbyters,” the history of Anglican- 
ism abounds with precisely such proof.!! 


In 1582, Archbishop Grindal licensed John Morrison to preach and 
administer the sacraments in the province of Canterbury although he 
had only been ordained according to the “laudable form and rite of 
the Reformed Church of Scotland.” In 1589 Lord Bacon referred 
to the presence of reformed ministers in the Church of England. In 
his preface to Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity,” Keble stated that 
“nearly up to the time when Hooker wrote, numbers had been ad- 
mitted to the ministry of the Church of England with no better than 
Presbyterian ordination.” ‘Were Whittingham of Durham, Cartwright 
of Cambridge, Travers of Dublin episcopally ordained? Did not a 
statute of Queen Elizabeth admit ministers of foreign birth who had 
not been episcopally ordained to English parishes? 

In 1618 King James I recognized the ordination of the reformed 
churches as valid by appointing representatives to the Calvinistic meet- 
ing at Dort. Mason, Canon of Canterbury, was compelled to admit 
that “no record of protest (against the action of the king) is known. 

The encouragement given by high authorities to the work of 
John Dury among the foreign Protestants, the correspondence of 
Sharp and Wake with Jablonski and the Prussians, not to mention 
more private and personal expressions of good will, were signs that 
the Church of England, through her leading men, felt that the cause 
of the foreign Protestants was in the main her cause. So much was 
this the case that communion was freely practised on both sides—at 
least where the foreign churches permitted it. . . . In return 
Cosin says that English churchmen were not forbidden to communi- 
cate in the congregations of foreign Protestants in England. He him- 
self communicated with them abroad.” # 

Bishop Joseph Hall of “Defense of the Humble Remonstrance” 
fame had to acknowledge that in his day there were “those, more than 
one, that by virtue only of that ordination which they had brought 
with them from the reformed churches, had enjoyed spiritual pro- 
motions and livings, without any exception against the lawfulness of 
their calling.” 

Looking back upon the turbulent seventeenth century, Bishop Fleet- 


11 Puller, Orders and Jurisdiction, p. 55 cf 104. 
12 Mason, A. J., The Church of England and Episcopacy, p. 484. 
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wood also noticed that “during the reigns of King James and King 
Charles I and up to 1661, we had many ministers from Scotland, from 
France and the Low Countries, who were ordained by presbyters 
only, and not bishops, and they were instituted into benefices with 
cure and yet were never reordained, but only subscribed to the arti- 
eles.” 

Bishop Henson classically depicts the situation in Anglicanism after 
the passage of the Act of Uniformity in 1662. “The immediate result 
of the Act of Uniformity was the disruption of the Church. For 
in the troubled interval of twenty years which preceded the Restora- 
tion episcopal ordination had not been within the reach of those who 
desired to enter the ministry of the National Church. These men, 
Puritan in belief and mostly Presbyterian in orders, included a large 
proportion of the more devout and energetic ministers. The Act con- 
fronted them with an intolerable demand. Only by repudiating as 
wholly wrong and destitute of binding force that ‘solemn League and 
Covenant’ which had expressed the hopes and convictions of Presby- 
terian Puritanism, and by accepting reordination at the hands of the 
Bishops, could they be suffered to continue in their parishes. Between 
1800 and 2000 ministers retired from the Church to become the found- 
ers of a new non-conformity more respectable than that of the sects.” 

That the Anglo-Catholic theory of “apostolic succession” has not 
been characteristic of Anglicanism is also indicated by the action taken 
by the British parliament in 1749 recognizing the validity of the 
Moravian episcopate. But the Moravians are not adverse to accept- 
ing ordination other than episcopal and their deacons are authorized 
to preach and administer the sacraments.** 

The Church of Denmark cannot demonstrate apostolic succession 
for its ministry, but English bishops in India have recognized the 
validity of Danish ordination. “The Royal Danish Missionary Society, 
the first Protestant society to work in India, had the most warm- 
hearted cooperation of the chaplains of the East India Company and 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The High Church 
Anglicans supported faithfully these Lutheran missionaries, and when 
the Danish Society finally collapsed were ready to take over its entire 
work.” In its beginnings the Church Missionary Society (Anglican) 


13 Henson, H. H., Anglicanism, p. 40. 


14 Schaff-Herzog IV, p. 158; Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
IX, 546. 
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“had to struggle with extraordinary difficulties. Apart from the gen- 
eral disfavor under which it had to suffer, missionaries were wanting. 
Out of this misfortune they were helped by having missionaries pro- 
vided from two German mission seminaries; that of Jaenicke in Ber- 
lin, and later Basle, to the number of 120 in all, among whom were 
men of repute like Rhenius, Weitbrecht, etc. But what was much 
worse was that the Anglican episcopate refused cooperation. Only in 
1815 did two bishops join the society.” ¥ 

The modus vivendi agreed upon at the Kikuyu conference a couple 
of decades ago beyond all question implied that “non-episcopal ordi- 
nations and sacraments were not necessarily invalid, and might be fitly 
acknowledged and used by Anglicans in certain circumstances.” 

On three occasions the Journal of Religion has published articles 
by Clifford Manshardt on the progress of the union movement in 
South India. Several denominations whose ministers have not been 
episcopally ordained are involved in the proposed merger. The unit- 
ing churches accept the historic episcopate but without subscribing to 
a particular theory of the episcopacy. For three decades after the 
union ministers of the various churches uniting are to be received into 
the United Church without reordination and “none of the ministers 
or members of the United Church shall because of the Union forego 
any rights with regard to intercommunion and intercelebration which 
they possessed before the Union.” 

Who cannot recall instances in which local episcopal churches have 
used the buildings of other churches for their services and also have 
loaned their buildings to other churches for preaching and communion 
services ! 

Anglo-Catholics have not reached unanimity among themselves or 
with Roman Catholics over the details of apostolic succession. “A 
man still believes that the Son of God gave the primacy to Peter, or 
he does not. If he does not, he is not a Catholic, and no amount of 

hedging and hyphenating can keep him in the Church” quoth the 
Roman Catholic. Some Anglo-Catholics let the creation of the perma- 
nent Christian ministry take place subsequently to the resurrection. 


15G. W. Brown, The Bulletin of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, Feb- 
ruary-March, 1930, p. 77; Warneck, Protestant Missions, pp. 91, 285. 

16 Journal of Religion, November, 1926, January and October, 1929. For a 
Roman Catholic interpretation of the findings of Lambeth, 1930, see “America,” 
September 6, page 515. 
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While the Anglo-Catholic loves t6 dwell upon John 20: 21-23, Mat- 
thew 28:19, 20, Mark 16:15f, Luke 24:4449, Acts 1:7, 8 as the 
five apostolical passages, the Roman Catholic insists upon giving pri- 
mary consideration to Matthew 16:18, Luke 22: 31f, John 21: 15-17 
as the three papal passages. 

In 1905 the unfrocked Anglican priest Irvine was ordained by the 
Russian bishop Tychon, but this act had no decisive bearing upon the 
attitude of the Eastern orthodox church toward Anglican orders.” 

The Roman Catholic line from Peter to Pius XI is by no means 
intact either prior to or after the Protestant reformation, as Sall dem- 
onstrated.48 Indeed, Roman Catholic scholarship is still divided over 
the interpretation of orders as a sacrament. “Most of the older 
scholastics were of the opinion that the episcopate is not a sacrament; 
this opinion finds formidable defenders even now.” ?® And Bellarmine 
taught that “it is not necessary to have an intention of doing what 
the Church of Rome does, but what the true Church does, whatsoever 
that be; nay, if he should intend to do what some particular false 
Church which he thinks to be true does, as that of Geneva, even that 
will suffice: for he who intends to do what the Church of Geneva 
does, intends to do what the universal church does of which he be- 
lieves the Church of Geneva to be a member.” 2° But Leo XIII con- 
veniently neglected all this in dealing with Anglican ordination. 

After an extensive investigation of the validity of Anglican orders, 
Leo XIII in 1896 in the bull, Apostolicae Curae, concluded that he had 
to confirm the adverse decisions of his predecessors and therefore de- 
clared Anglican orders “absolutely null and utterly void” because of 
the defect of form in the rite used and because of the defect of inten- 
tion in the minister. “The Church does not judge about the mind and 
intention in so far as it is something by its nature internal; but in so 
far as it is manifested externally she is bound to judge concerning it. 
When anyone has rightly and seriously made use of the due form and 
the matter requisite for effecting or conferring the sacrament, he is 
considered by that very fact to do what the Church does. On this 
principle rests the doctrine that a sacrament is truly conferred by the 
ministry of one who is a heretic or unbaptized, provided the Catho- 


17 Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics VI, 434. 

18 Sall, Andrew, The True Catholic and Apostolic Faith, pp. 161-178. 
19 Catholic Ency. XI, 280 f. 

20 Bellarmine, De Sacramentis in Genere Lib. 1, cap. 27, Sall, p. 148. 
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lic rite be employed. On the other hand, if the rite be changed, with 
the manifest intention of introducing another rite not approved by 
the Church and of rejecting what the Church does, and what by the 
institution of Christ belongs to the nature of the sacrament, then it 
is clear that not only is the necessary intention wanting to the sacra- 
ment, but that the intention is adverse to and destructive of the sacra- 
ment. . . . Wherefore, strictly adhering in this matter to the 
decrees of the Pontiffs, Our Predecessors, and confirming them most 
fully, and, as it were, renewing them by Our authority, of Our own 
notion and certain knowledge, We pronounce and declare that ordi- 
nations carried out according to the Anglican rite have been and are 
absolutely null and utterly void.” 


Roman Catholicism is not certain that Barlow, who consecrated 
Parker in 1559, was consecrated. Cranmer’s judgment that “in the 
New Testament he that is appointed to be a bishop or a priest needeth 
no consecration by the Scriptures, for election or appointment thereto 
is sufficient” is often cited to demonstrate that Cranmer did not believe 
in a sacrificing priesthood. 

Father Conway after noting that article XXV of the Thirty-nine 
Articles denies the sacramental value of orders and article XXXI 
refers to the Mass as “a blasphemous fable,” continues: “The new 
Protestant ordinal omitted all the anointings, the delivery of the vest- 
ments, and, although retaining the imposition of hands as a mere cere- 
mony to signify the candidate’s appointment, it purposely omitted those 
essential words of the sacramental form which indicated the sacrificial 
character of the priesthood. The defective form ran as follows: 
‘Take the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the grace of 
God which is in thee by the imposition of hands, for God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power and love and soberness.’ The 
Catholic argues that these men, who denied the sacrament of orders, 
and declared the essential power of the priesthood to be a blasphemous 
fable and a dangerous deceit, could not have intended to ordain priests 
in the Catholic sense of the word.” 

Bishop Henson acknowledges the fairness of the Roman Catholic 
construction. “If ‘intention’ can fairly be inferred from official action, 
then the English Reformers who carefully removed from the existing 


21The Great Encyclical Letters of Leo XIII, pp. 392-406. 
22 Conway, Question Box, 481. 
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rites of Ordination and Consecration all the significant phrases and 
ceremonies which had implied the medieval conceptions of priesthood 
and sacrifice, could not have ‘intended’ to perpetuate either 

the substantial justice of the Pope’s decision cannot be successfully 
disputed.” 

One sometimes wonders why some Anglo-Roman bishop does not 
fully share with this curious twentieth century all of the secrets of 
his unique line stretching from the present time back to Peter. The 
average man is under the impression that the missing links in the 
apostolic line would make a rather long cable. When young Mr. 
Gladstone told the world what he thought of “The State in its Rela- 
tion to the Church,” Mr. Macaulay chose to comment upon the vol- 
ume. The Edinburgh Review for April 1831 contained some delight- 
ful reading. For the English essayist summarized what happens when 
one attempts to stretch a line from modern times to A. D. 1066 not 
to mention the more ambitious feat of pulling the line through the 
labyrinth of the tenth and the ninth centuries back to Caesarea 
Philippi ! #4 

Puller, a recent, ardent apologist for “apostolic succession,” does 
not help matters much by confessing that if the validity of consecra- 
tion depends upon the presiding consecrator, the “fact of the trans- 
mission of the succession in every part of the Church has been made 
doubtful, and such unmoral doubtfulness would in the end destroy all 
belief in the Catholic doctrine of the sacred ministry.” *® For the 
earliest example of the rule that three bishops must be present at ordi- 
nation hails from the early fourth century. Moreover, a single bishop 
consecrated in the Celtic Church. In Rome after the sixth century, 
the Pope acted alone in consecrating bishops. 

The puzzle of the unbroken line of bishops from Peter to now im- 
pressed Chillingworth in this fashion: “That of ten thousand proba- 
bles no one should be false; that of ten thousand requisites, whereof 
anyone may fail, not one should be wanting, this to me is extremely 
improbable . . . he that shall maturely consider all the possible 
ways of lapsing and nullifying a priesthood in the Church of Rome, 
will be very inclinable to think that it is a hundred to one, that among 
a hundred seeming priests, there is not one true one. Nay, that it is 

23 Henson, H. H., Anglicanism, p. 155. 


24 Macaulay, Essays IV, pp. 116-193. 
25 Puller, F. W., Orders and Jurisdiction, p. 105. 
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not a thing very improbable that, amongst those many millions which 
make up the Romish hierarchy, there are not twenty true.” 

Archbishop Whately put it even more plainly, “There is no Chris- 
tian minister now existing that can trace up, with complete certainty, 
his own ordination through perfectly regular steps, to the times of 
the apostles. And, accordingly, if the reality of the ministerial office 
were made to depend, not on a man’s being an acknowledged minister 
of a Christian church, but on a certain, mysterious sacramental virtue, 
transmitted from hand to hand, in unbroken succession from the 
apostles, there would be a most distressing and incurable uncertainty 
in each Christian’s mind, whether he were really baptized, really or- 
dained, or really partaker of any Christian privileges.” 

Professor Fisher in his study of the problem concluded that the 
following five propositions are “as capable of being established as any 
facts in the ecclesiastical history of England: 

“1. The first and second generation of English Reformers, Cranmer 
and his associates, Jewel and his contemporaries, did not hold the 
jure divino, or exclusive theory of the Episcopacy. 

“2. The Church of England, in the sixteenth century, was in full 

communion with the other Protestant churches of Europe. 
- “3. The greatest divines in the Church of England in the seven- 
teenth century agreed with Hooker in acknowledging the validity of 
Presbyterian ordination, and in the recognition of the foreign Prot- 
estant churches. This was true of Ussher, Hall, and Stillingfleet, and 
of others of hardly less distinction. 

“4. The fellowship with the foreign churches on the part of the 
English reformers was not owing to forbearance in them but to the 
common opinion that each nation, or church, could shape its own 
polity, and that Episcopacy might be adopted or rejected as each 
church or nation should see fit to determine. 

“5. Notwithstanding the changes in the Prayer Book and in the 
law of England, at the Restoration, the Church of England has never 
by law or synodal action, discredited the validity of the ordination 
practiced in other Protestant bodies.” *° 


Ill 


Roman Catholic and Protestant criticism has concerned itself with 
the beginnings of the Christian church and has completely undermined 
the Anglo-Catholic superstructure. 


26G. P. Fisher, The New Englander, January, 1874, p. 126. 
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Such disturbing verdicts as these have been found: “In the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, though laying on of hands is mentioned in all 
other cases, even of minor orders, it is not explicitly referred to in 
the ordination of a bishop. . . . During the first six centuries in 
the ordination of bishops and presbyters, there is no trace of an im- 
perative formula like ‘receive the Holy Ghost’ such as we find in 
medieval and modern books in the West. . . . There is no de- 
scription of ordination between the apostolic age and the fourth cen- 
tury. . . . We know next to nothing of ordinations in Rome before 
the sixth century. . . . The tradition that the early bishops of 
Alexandria were elected and appointed by a college of presbyters is 
therefore, if not certain, at least highly probable.” ®” 


To come to individual Anglican scholars. In “The Christian Minis- 
try,” 1868, Dr. Lightfoot interpreted the episcopacy as resulting from 
a process of development. “The Episcopate was formed, not out of 
the apostolic order by localization but out of the presbyteral by ele- 
vation.” This seemed to be “giving away the case for episcopacy.” *8 

Edwin Hatch, in the Bampton Lectures for 1880, contended that 
Jesus did not found a visible society and that the New Testament 
church was a “voluntary aggregation of individual souls for religious 
purposes.” 

In 1901, Bishop John Wordsworth in “The Ministry of Grace” re- 
marked that “while some form of regular ministry is always neces- 
sary, it need not exclude a charismatic ministry ; and that while Episco- 
pacy must be a marked feature of the church of the future, it need 
not everywhere have exactly the same relation to the Presbyterate.” 

Professor C. H. Turner contributed the chapter on “Apostolic Suc- 
cession” to “Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Min- 
istry,” in 1918, and was able to trace the traditional theory of “apos- 
tolic succession” only to the controversy of the fourth century, not to 
primitive Christianity. 

In the Bampton Lectures of 1920, Dr. Headlam stated that “we 


#7 Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, IX, 541 f; Duchesne, L., 
Christian Worship, pp. 352, 359 ff, 378; Catholic Encyclopedia, V, 352 f. 

28 John Wesley had noticed the identity of presbyters and bishops in some 
primitive Christian churches. “Lord King’s account of the primitive church 
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cannot claim that Episcopacy has apostolic authority behind it. 

We cannot believe that our Lord could have intended that any institu- 
tion should be looked upon as essential to the existence of the Church 
without giving explicit and certain directions. .. . He did not 
directly institute or command Episcopacy. We cannot claim that it 
is essential to the Church. Equally it is clear that there is no Apos- 
tolic ordinance to be quoted in its support. There is no adequate or 
_ sufficient evidence that it was instituted by Apostles. . . . We 
cannot say that any form is essential to entitle it to be called a Church, 
nor are we entitled to say that any particular Christian society has 
no claim to be considered a part of the Church because it has not a 
particular form of ministry.” 


Recently, in inaugurating the lectures delivered upon the Hewett 
Foundation, Canon Streeter devoted special attention to the origins 
of the Christian ministry. He did not summarize his findings but the 
following propositions appear. “Whatever Jesus Himself actually said 
and meant,” keys of the Kingdom in Matthew 16 merely signify “true 
insight into the nature of righteousness taught by Christ,” %° while 
binding and loosing refer to the exposition of the moral law. The 
statement represents Antiochian tradition. Episcopoi and presbyters 
sometimes refer to the same person. The Elder who wrote the Fourth 
Gospel was John the bishop of Ephesus toward the close of the first 
century of the Christian era. The Pastoral Epistles originated about 
the year one hundred ten. The hierarchical system championed by 
Ignatius had come into existence at Antioch only a short time before 
Ignatius departed for Rome. At the time when Ignatius came to Rome 
and met death in the colosseum, A.D. 115, the papacy was born.®} 
There is no system of Church Order which alone is primitive. “Dur- 
ing the first hundred years of Christianity, the Church was an organ- 
ism alive and growing, changing its organization to meet changing 
needs. Clearly in Asia, Syria, and Rome during that century the 
system of government varied from church to church, and in the same 
church at different times. Uniformity was a later development. : 
At the end of the first century of the Christian era, there existed, in 
different provinces of the Roman empire, different systems of church 
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government. Among these the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, and the 
Independent, can easily discover the prototype of the system to which 
he himself adheres.” #8 The primitive apostles were not arranging 
for or thinking of a future system either of doctrine or of church 
order, because “the hammer of the world’s clock was raised to strike 
the last hour.” ®4 In fact, since the New Testament is not a code, one 
seeks in vain for a system of any sort in its pages. Persons living in 
the prospect of an immediate final catastrophe were not framing rules 
and regulations for even the next decade and certainly not for a cen- 
tury which was not to be. 

Thus Canon Streeter has again directed attention to the significance 
of the primitive Christian hope of the immediate coming of the Lord. 
To take seriously this expectation is to know beyond all cavil that 
the Anglo-Catholic theory of “apostolic succession” lacks the sup- 
port of Jesus, of Paul, and the first Christian generations. 

The novice in the history of Christianity soon becomes familiar 
with the actual origin of the theory of “apostolic succession.” A very 
brief summary of that development must suffice. The monarchical 
episcopate emerges some seven decades after the death of Jesus. Dur- 
ing the second century Christianity struggled through a series of 
crises such as those with Gnosticism, Marcionism, and Montanism. 
As a result, Catholicism with its “apostolic” creed, canon, and episco- 
pate exists in its main outlines about A.D. 200. Those who were not 
members of the great church were heretics. Yet the Catholic church 
was still a federation of churches, not of officials. The organization 
had to develop greater solidarity to hold the churches together. Dur- 
ing the next half century these Christian republics were transformed 
into monarchies. Christian democracy surrendered to the hierarchy. 
During the Gnostic controversy the bishops had become guarantors of 
the rule of faith and the canon of the New Testament. As the church 
developed mysterious and sacrificial rites, the hierarchy took on sacer- 
dotal significance. The existing arrangement of bishop, presbyter, 
deacon was now given biblical support through the appeal to the Old 
Testament analogy of high-priest, priest, and Levite. Since the church 
had become an institution of salvation, the bishops assumed sover- 
eignty over its members by exercising the power of binding and loos- 
ing. All the functions of the church centered in the bishops. For- 
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merly the church was where two or three were gathered together in 
the name of the Master, now the bishop was the church. Who was 
with the bishop was in the church. Ecclesia super episcopos constitui- 
tur. Cyprian also said, “It behooves you to know that the bishop is 
in the church and the church is in the bishop and if a man is not in 
fellowship with the bishop, he is not in the Church.” * The church 
was rapidly becoming a consolidated body of bishops. 

The theory of “apostolic succession” grew with these changes in 
organization, doctrine, cultus, and discipline. For it efficiently but- 
tressed the enormous claims and power of the bishop. Of course the 
bishop could no longer be elected by the people. The episcopate had 
become ius divinum. The episcopate was absolutely essential to the 
existence of the Church. Indeed the episcopate had been constituted 
by the apostles and derived its power from Christ through an un- 
broken line of ordination. “The apostles were now converted into 
bishops that the bishops might become successors of the apostles.” 
Synods and ecumenical councils ; metropolitans, and patriarchs are dis- 
cernible on the ecclesiastical horizon. Cyprian’s scheme was completed 
in the primacy of Rome and the absolutism of the medieval papacy. 

The magic of semper ubique idem, of “as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be,” of glorious precedent—actually separated 
from Christ by at least two centuries—of unbroken tradition was now 
invoked to bless “apostolic succession.” The potency of the charm 
has endured to our own day. But history has written its epitaph over 
“apostolic succession.” It reads: “I was not. I became. I am not. 
Let devotion to my memory no longer disturb the unity of Christians.” 


85 Cyprian, Ante Nicene Fathers, V, pp. 305, 374, 421 ff. 
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ESSENTIALS OF OUR FAITH 


F. W. C. MEYER 


Following the clue of New Testament emphasis, our Christian faith 
is found concerned with five essential factors: the Spirit of the Lord, 
the Person of the Lord, the Cross of the Lord, the Kingdom of the 
Lord, the Church of the Lord. Or put in the form of ampler state- 
ments : 

Ours is a Religion produced by the Spirit Divine. 

Ours is a Religion centering in the Person of its Founder. 

Ours is a Religion stressing the Reconciliation of God and Sinful 
Man. 

Ours is a Religion hopeful of the Realization of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Ours is a Religion organized as a Church of the Redeemer of 
Mankind. 

Two of these propositions, the first and the last, deal with the source 
and reservoir of our faith. The other three concern its substance. 
Present-day interest in essentials might profitably engage in a study 
of these basic elements of our religion. Let us make our survey 
chiefly in the realm of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 


The Spirit of the Lord 

To say that Christianity is a religion produced by the Spirit of our 
Lord seems like uttering a truism. Yet it must ever again and again 
be maintained. Even after the nineteen hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the church of Pentecostal memory, it is necessary to re- 
mind Christians that their faith is something other than the artificial 
misplacement of authority and concern for ecclesiastical externalities. 
In its essence it is hardly ceremonial. In its source it is more than 
creedal. In its continuance it is not chiefly confessional. It is the 
stimulus of Christ in the heart of the believer. It is the impartation 
of the Spirit of the Founder to the adherents of the faith, and the 
resulting impact of spirituality on the life of humanity. For the 
Christian church is both the product and the instrument of the Spirit 
which Jesus promised his disciples. Christian experience, embracing 
prayer and repentance and regeneration and illumination and growth 
in grace, is essentially spiritual. And Christian influence is “the spir- 

itual effluence of a divine affluence.” 
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From the oldest literary monuments of Christianity, the letters of 
the apostle Paul, may be drawn indisputable evidence of the so-called 
enthusiastic character of our religion, that is, the being-guided-by-the- 
Spirit of the early church. Not only “apostles, prophets, and teach- 
ers” were granted the divine Spirit’s “power and assurance” for their 
message and ministry, but “to each one is given the manifestation of 
the Spirit to profit withal.” The Thessalonians are admonished to 
“quench not the Spirit nor despise prophesyings, but to prove all 
things, holding fast that which is good.” The Corinthians are en- 
couraged “by way of revelation, or of knowledge or of prophesying, 
or of teaching to abound to the building up of the church.” When 
they came together “each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, hath a 
revelation, hath a tongue, hath an interpretation.” The apostle prays 
for the Ephesians, “that God may give unto them a spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of him.” The individual Christian 
is regarded as “pneumatikos,” as spiritual, as one who is filled and 
governed by the Spirit of God. “As many as are led by the Spirit 
of God these are the sons of God.” God and Christ are said to be in 
the believer through the Spirit. “But if any man hath not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.” The Spirit is the producing and sup- 
porting power of the new life. And the whole new-born family of 
God, the whole divinely invigorated body of Christ, becomes the struc- 
ture of the ages “built upon the foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets, Christ himself being the chief corner stone; in whom every build- 
ing, fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord; in 
whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of God in the 
Spirit.” The religion of the Spirit knows nothing of the racial re- 
strictions of the religion of the letter. It helped Paul sense the uni- 
versalism of salvation. For God is ever in his holy temple of the 
believer’s heart, be he Jew or Gentile. 

Little wonder that the Apostle glories in his ministry compared with 
that of the rabbis of his day. It was customary in the synagogue to 
have the roll of sacred writ, all wrapped up in a cloth, brought to the 
reader’s desk. After unveiling it and chanting the required passage, 
the roll was replaced in its covering, and very ceremoniously carried 
away by the attendant. This custom, still prevalent in the orthodox 
synagogues of our large cities, seemed to Paul an outward sign of the 
continual obscuring of the radiance of divine revelation at the hands 
of an unspiritual ministry. “Unto this day, whensoever Moses is read, 
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a veil lieth upon their heart. But ‘whensoever a man shall turn to the 
Lord, the veil is taken away. Now the Lord is the Spirit: and where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. But we all, with unveiled 
face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.” 
The testimony of inward transformation ever followed his spiritual 
ministry of the word. Where his own resources failed, the power 
from above prevailed, strengthened and supported him, wrought mir- 
acles through his hands, and made of him, a frail and afflicted man, 
a mighty messenger of God. He acknowledges that his preaching was 
not of the character to please the fastidious Corinthian ear, “but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” It possibly lacked polish, 
perspicuity, and persuasiveness—those three qualities the rhetors con- 
sidered indispensable. Let unfavorable criticism be passed! Paul, 
conscious of the source and purpose of his message, listened to it as 
Galileo and Kepler listened to the adverse criticism of their contem- 
poraries. If one age now rejects eternal truth, all ages will eventually 
accept it! And, as a matter of fact, while the rhetoricians’ scintillating 
discourses were applauded to the echo at the time, Paul’s discarded 
message was received into the handbook of Christianity for all times. 
It was the product of a Spirit religion. Listen to its enthusiastic ad- 
vocate: The mysteries of our religion are revealed to us by the divine 
Spirit. As the human spirit alone understands man, the divine Spirit 
alone knows God. We have received not the temper of the times, but 
the divine Spirit in order to know the gracious revelation of God to 
us. This revelation we proclaim not as human wisdom prescribes, but 
as the Spirit sees fit, combining spiritual things with spiritual, and thus 
adapting the discourse to the subject, that is, allowing it to be divinely 
emotional. Natural man neither grasps nor appreciates spiritual 
things. He lacks the necessary sympathetic discernment. It takes a 
spiritually minded man to see things. And he need not subject him- 
self to human opinion. “For who,” as Isaiah says, “hath known the 
mind of the Lord, that he should instruct him?” We have this mind 
of the Lord, that is, the Spirit of Christ (1 Corinthians 2: 10-16 in 
a free rendering). Paul was convinced that spiritual truths are ob- 
tainable alone from God, and that it requires a spiritual capacity to 
obtain them. At the feet of Gamaliel he may have been taught to keep 
religion upon a national or ecclesiastical basis. Moving among the 
metaphysical Greeks he may have been influenced to demand for it a 
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philosophical or confessional basis. But in the school of Christ he 
learned to put religion on an empirical and spiritual basis. Let God 
impart and man experience! God and the interpretation of his will 
are inseparable. Whatever institution, whatever creed, whatever 
teacher of religion undertakes to interpret the will of God must be in 
the straight path of the least resistance to divine influence, must be a 
conductor of the higher urge and in unbroken connection with the dy- 
namo at the central station. In other words, religion must be a matter 
of true inwardness, a matter of spiritual experience. That, at least, 
is the principle deducible from the writings of Paul. To him Chris- 
tianity was essentially a religion of the Spirit of Christ. 


The selfsame conviction was shared by the entire early church. They 
celebrated their birthday with the feast of the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. Their experience in the upper room was the beginning of a 
new spiritual epoch. What previously had been the prerogative of 
special messengers of God, became the privilege and property of the 
church universal with the fulfilment of Joel’s prophecy. The Spirit 
was poured out upon all flesh. Servants and handmaidens prophesied. 
During the preaching of the word the Spirit descended upon eager lis- 
teners. Believers were baptized that they might be assured of the re- 
mission of their sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost—these two great 
spiritual blessings of the promised new era in religion. The Gospel 
of the Spirit, as the Book of Acts has been called, over forty times 
mentions the Holy Ghost. Its entire description of the primitive church 
tallies with what has been said about the church being the product and 
instrument of the Spirit of the Lord. The church was conscious of 
being the embodiment of the Spirit of its Founder, the prolongation 
of the life of Christ in the world, continuing “all that Jesus began both 
to do and to teach.”’ Its religion was vitalized by an imperative inner 
impulse and little needed the props of external authority. In their 
possession of the Spirit the saints “tasted of the heavenly gift 
and the powers of the age to come” (Hebrews 6:4, 5). The so-called 
“first fruits of the Spirit” were to them the assurance and pledge of 
the payment of the full sum of eternal sonship. The eschatological 
character of many of the designations in connection with the gift of 
the Holy Ghost is often overlooked by careful Bible-readers. The pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament had spoken of the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit as an indication of the beginning of the Messianic era. 
Consequently the early Christians recognized the dawn of the new day 
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in their possession of the gift of the Holy Ghost. It is quite inter- 
esting to note how the writer of the Fourth Gospel puts together the 
thought of the Paraclete and the parousia. They blend in that familiar 
passage, “And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth. 

I will not leave you desolate: I come unto you.” In the coming 
of the Spirit Jesus returns to his disciples. What a bold utterance in 
a time when Christian eyes were turned heavenward for the bodily 
appearance of their Lord! Yet the Spirit made plain to the church 
that faith in the Risen One was not belief in an absent Saviour, but 
trust in the exalted Head invigorating all the members of his body, 
and with them “alway, even to the end of the world.’ They knew by 
experience that the Spirit pervading their assemblies was no mere feel- 
ing of common religious interest, but the divine presence promised by 
the prophets and the Lord himself. “He that had an ear, might hear 
what the Spirit was saying to the churches.” Like the prophets of 
old the church members spiritually subsisted on the immediate assur- 
ance of divine revelation. “For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
and to us” the council at Jerusalem decrees, and breaking with the pre- 
judices of the Jewish faction saves the new religion from shrinking 
into a mere Messianic sect of Judaism. To be sure, those apostolic 
believers used the divine revelation of the Old Testament, but they 
made it say what the Spirit in their midst had to say, that is, they 
interpreted it in a Christian sense. And led of the Spirit, they collected 
the documentary memoirs of their apostles and preserved for subse- 
quent millenniums an authoritative and inspiring record of their tri- 
umphant faith. 


The Founder of this world-conquering faith himself was the embodi- 
ment of the religion of the Spirit. On those terraced heights of Gali- 
lee astonished multitudes marked a religious teacher who “taught them 
as one having authority and not as their scribes.” Using the law of 
his hearers, he brings out its spirit, stresses not the wording of the 
sacred text, but the intention of the divine Lawgiver, fulfils it as noon 


fulfils morning, as summer fulfils spring, as language fulfils the inar- 


ticulate cries of a babe. Of his own discourses he is recorded as say- 
ing: “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing; the 
words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life.” He was 
the promised Messianic bearer and bringer of the Spirit; born of 
the Spirit, baptized and anointed with the Spirit, performing miracles 
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through the Spirit or finger of God, promising and imparting the Spirit 
to his disciples—as the New Testament records so impressively pic- 
ture the Word made flesh. 

Our faith then is primarily and essentially the influence on our souls 
and on our surroundings of the Spirit of Christ. Jesus, and the early 
church, and its foremost apostle unanimously proclaim it a religion of 
the Spirit. Christianity did not remain a Spirit religion. It became 
a church religion. It became a book religion. The church principle of 
authority gave us the formation of our faith in valuable and service- 
able instructions and institutions for the time being. The Bible prin- 
ciple of authority gave us the sorely needed Reformation of medieval 
religion. We are still looking for the transformation of our faith 
through the recognition of a principle which makes room for the un- 
hampered sway of the Spirit. We have the church. We need the 
Bible. We cannot do without the Spirit of the Lord. 


The Person of the Lord 


But would not our religion prove too subjective, if thus particular- 
ized? Is ita mere mysticism? Is it a product of pious emotions? No. 
Our New Testament rule of faith does emphasize spiritual inwardness. 
The Spirit, however, it speaks of, is the creator, not the creation of 
Christian piety. There is a difference between Mysticism and Chris- 
tianity. The former produces, the latter receives revelation. And the 
objective factor of revelation our faith glories in is more than an “it.” 
It is a person. “Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is’”—a book? an institution? a creed? nay—‘“Jesus Christ.” The 
energetic concentration of the entire hope of salvation on the person of 
the Saviour is a distinguishing mark of New Testament faith. Un- 
doubtedly we are grateful that ours is a religion centering in the 
person of its founder. For we are personal beings. And as such 
our relation to persons is naturally more intimate than our relation to 
anything else. Grand thoughts attract us, but even more so do per- 
sons producing and embodying such thoughts. Truths sparkle before 
our rapt vision, yet as they crystallize in individual lives we become 
attached to them. An organization may date its origin back to the 
beginnings of history, winning new members, however, only through 
its living adherents. Remove the personal factor from time-honored 
institutions, established doctrines, cherished ideals, and little remains 
for the innermost nature of man to cling to. Persons are no more 
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satisfied with things—even historical, intellectual, or religious things— 
than an ardent young lover is satisfied with the caligraphy of his sweet- 
heart. Goethe has well said: 


“People, serf, and conquering hero, 
They confess unitedly, 
Highest joy of earthly mortals 
Is a personality.” 


We might change it to read: Highest joy of earthly mortals is 
Christ’s personality. In no other religion has the personality of its 
founder attained such a significance as the person of Jesus in Chris- 
tianity. One of our older theologians has said: Other religions are 
greater than their founders. Confucianism is greater than Confucius. _ 
Buddhism is greater than Gautama Siddartha. Judaism is greater than 
Moses. Mohammedanism is greater than Mohammed. But Christ is 
greater than Christianity. The founder is greater than the religion he 
founded. Its development is often degeneration, from which one needs 
to look away in order to get at the core of his teaching and the secret 
of his power over the hearts of men. 

Albert Schweitzer closes his epoch-making Quest for the Historical 
Christ with words like these: “So much spirit of Jesus, so much real 
knowledge of Jesus. Jesus as a complete historical personality remains 
foreign to our time. But his spirit, embodied in his words, is elemen- 
tarily known and of immediate effect. Every word in its way contains 
the whole Jesus. As an unknown and nameless One he comes to us 
like to those men on the shore of the sea. He speaks the same word: 
Follow thou me! and confronts us with the tasks our time must solve. 
He commands. And to those who obey, wise and unwise, he will 
reveal himself in what they labor, struggle for, and endure in his 
fellowship, and as an ineffable secret they will experience who he 
iss: 

Papini concludes his “Storia di Cristi’ with the touching prayer: 
“Mankind, removing itself from the gospel, has found desolation and 
death. More than one promise and one menace have found their ac- 
complishment. Now we have, we despairing men, only the hope of 
Thy return. . . . We await Thee, we shall await Thee, despite our 
unworthiness and every impossibility. And all the love which can be 
won from our devastated hearts will be for Thee, the Crucified, who 
wert tormented for love of us, and who now dost torment us with 
all the power of Thine unappeased love.” 
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Before him another Catholic, the Austrian novelist, Peter Rosegger, 
told of his discovery of Jesus in the reading of his New Testament 
during an illness: “What a Christ that was stepping toward me! A 
god-jubilant, world-rejoicing Christ, full of fiery anger at the right 
moment, the superman, the God-man in the highest sense. Never be- 
fore had I thus seen him. I called my children to my bedside, I called 
my wife, and related of the great Christ I had found, with whom to 
go and upon whom to depend meant freedom from all care and world- 
ly burden. They also had to read aloud to me entire passages, and mar- 
veling in the beginning at my excitement about so old a matter, they 
finally grasped my joy.” 

“We shall look like men, on the man Jesus. He will stand our scru- 
tiny. Keep we our heads as high as we can, they shall be bowed at 
the last” writes Middleton Murry in his “Jesus Man of Genius.” 

Thus culling at random a few of the innumerable testimonies of 
modern literature we perceive that Christianity is still concerned with 
more than a Christian principle, or a content of Christian conscious- 
ness, or a Christian order of things, or a Christian mode of life, 
or similar things of thought and faith. It’s gospel for an age of doubt 
is the gospel of a person. Dr. Cross, following Schleiermacher, cor- 
rectly stated the conviction of our day: “Christianity is the religion 
whose whole character is determined by the personality of Christ.” 
Weinel in his Jesus in the Nineteenth Century shows that within and 
without Christian circles the significance and influence of Jesus Christ 
at no time in church history has been greater than today. His critical 
analysis of the Present Picture of Jesus in the latest German encyclo- 
paedia establishes the indispensableness to our faith, and all true faith, 
of Jesus’ relation to God and to man’s deepest need. Hermann has 
said: The person of Jesus is the fact through which God communes 
with us, while Troeltsch thinks: The personality of Jesus belongs 
to the great fundamental mysteries of reality, even the greatest to him 
bowing to the God of Jesus. Carefully weighed words of theological 
opinion concerning the Person who shook the ancient world in its 
foundations, and who after two millenniums is still influencing human- 
ity to a greater extent than any other person in history! 

Note how the charm of this unique personality looms up in the Chris- 
tological portrait gallery of the New Testament! Take the synoptic 
portrait. Realistic reminiscences with delightful touches of Galilean 
and Judean scenery. The sower is sowing his seed. The little birds 
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are singing their evening hymn of praise to Him who has been mind- 
ful of them on the housetop. The whimsical children are disagreed 
about the nature of their play in the village street. The anemones of 
the field are outrivaling Solomon in all his glory. The eager merchant 


is risking his whole fortune on an unexampled precious pearl. The — 


hesitant multitudes are admonished to bet their lives on the reality of 
the coming kingdom of God. And the Teacher is the healer of the 
sick. And the Healer heals the hurt of mankind by the “hurt, oh the 
wonderful hurt of his love!” 

Then, besides these recollections of the past in the cartoons of the 
synoptic presentation, there is that monumental picture of the present 
experience of the risen and exalted Lord in his spiritual efficacy, vigor- 
ously projected by the master-hand of Paul! Quite a different line 
of portraiture! Lacking entirely in colorful detail! Theological con- 
cepts take the place of arresting incidents by the sea and in the syna- 
gogue. What cares Paul’s God for the oxen that tread out the corn! 
And what cares the apostle himself about knowing Christ after the 
flesh! It is not the past historicity, but the present reality which inter- 
ests him. 

Again, the strikingly symbolical, the apocalyptic portrait! The por- 
trait, not of the past, nor of the present, but of the future Christ! Not 
recollection, nor experience, but vision, vision born of intense interest 
in occurrences such as transpired when inimical Rome thought it had 
heard the parting breath of the last confessor of the persecuted faith; 
when the Roman senate voted its thanks to Emperor Diocletian for 
having exterminated the religio illicita! Amid such circumstances to 
see and paint the Son of Man walking amid the radiance of his 
churches, to figure the slain Lamb on the throne of the universe, to 
depict the triumph of the Lord of Lords on his white charger, means 
to have one’s prophetic eyes opened, and seeing, to be able to paint 
in a manner no other Biblical prediction has surpassed, as far as cer- 
tainty of touch and glow of color are concerned. 

And finally, omitting several others, the Johannine portrait; drawn, 
as Ira Angelo is said always to have drawn his pictures of the Christ, 
on bended knee, and on the gold background of loving devotion and 
adoration. The Word made flesh, whose glory was “the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” The Bread, 
the Water, the Light, the Life of the world. The Lamb that taketh 
away the sin of the world. The good Shepherd laying down his life 


‘ 
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for his flock, unable to save himself in saving others. The Vine, the 
Friend, the only Way to God’s great heart, the revelation and human 
manifestation of invisible Deity. A portrait, not of the past, nor the 
present, nor the future, but of the eternal Christ. 


These portraits have been, and will be, indispensable in acquainting 
mankind with the ever widening horizons of the personality of its spir- 
itual redeemer. 


The Cross of the Lord 


No observant reader of our four gospels will fail to note that these 
accounts of Christ’s earthly career, devote between one fourth and 
one third of their entire space to the narration of incidents of the Last 
Week, as if “his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem” 
concerned them most. All New Testament writers, with the exception 
of James and Jude, dwell upon the sacrificial death of Jesus. Paul is 
by no means solely employed in doing so. He avows to “have re- 
ceived” from the primitive church that which he delivered, “how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures.’ Older than his 
letters—which manifestly are the oldest documents of Christendom— 
were the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper, so signally 
symbolical of the Saviour’s sacrifice. It may be that around this vis- 
ible gospel the audible narratives accumulated. But be that as it may, 
the centrality of the cross in New Testament teaching cannot be over- 
looked. Early Christian faith is characterized by its intense concen- 
tration on the redemptive work of Christ. In the middle of its very 
conception of God stands the redemption of man from sin through 
the sacrifice on the cross. 

Religion as the art of right relations has always laid particular 
emphasis on getting right with God. That was the case in the ethnic 
faiths of yore, as well as in the Jewish preparatory stage of our re- 
ligion. According to the Old Testament Law something had to be done 
in regard to sin which separates from God. Jahve takes the initiative 
and, instead of banning or exterminating the sinner, institutes the sac- 
rificial blood as a means of atonement. The mere rendering of sacrifice, 
however, is of no avail, if the heart and life are not in right relation 
to the Holy One in Israel—the prophets averred. Yet according to 
Isaiah 53 the vicarious suffering of the faithful servant of Jahve ex- 
piates sin. A person is put in place of the animal victim, and the 
propitiatory process becomes ethical instead of ceremonial. 
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On this Old Testament foundation the New Testament builds up its 
religion of reconciliation of God and sinful man through the sacrifice 
on Calvary. The cross of Christ was to early Christians both the 
avowal and abrogation of Old Testament sacrifice. They intensified 
the Old Testament conception of sin-offering by focusing it on the 
“Tamb slain before the foundation of the world,” and individualizing, 
spiritualizing, universalizing its content. 

Jesus, according to the synoptists, does not seem to say much about 
the atonement. But all he says respecting the forgiveness of sin and 
our filial relation to God appertains thereto. Moreover, he accom- 
plishes reconciliation, effects the reunion of the heavenly Father and 
the wayward children of men. In his training of the Twelve he re- 
peatedly dwells upon the necessity of his suffering. The synoptists ~ 
have also preserved for us two very definite utterances of Jesus con- 
cerning the sacrificial character of his death. The one is that climax 
of Mark’s gospel: ‘For the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and give his life a ransom for many.” The other 
is the saying at the institution of the Supper: “For this is my blood 
of the new covenant, which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins.” 

The Fourth Gospel makes up the deficiency of the first three 
gospels. It has the Baptist hail Jesus as the “Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” And it describes the Saviour 
referring to himself as the good Shepherd who lays down his life 
for the sheep; the corn or wheat falling into the ground to die in 
order to bring forth much fruit; being lifted up and drawing all 
men unto himself; being given for the life of the world. Likewise 
the Johannine epistles reverberate with praises of him ‘“‘who is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world.” The Apocalyptist 28 times mentions the 
Lamb in the symbolism of exultant faith. The First Epistle of Peter 
gives Robertson and Bushnell their clue to the Moral Influence Theory 
of the Atonement, “because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that ye should follow his steps.””’ The Book of Acts contains 
many references to, but no doctrinal valuation of Christ’s death. It 
does, however, record that remarkable phrase: “the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, with its key-word “so much better,” Christ is painstakingly 
pictured as the sympathetic High Priest, who enters the heavenly 
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counterpart of the earthly sanctuary with his eternal sacrifice. More 
than all ceremonies and symbols of the Levitical type the “blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
to God, purges conscience from dead works to serve the living God.” 
The sacrifice of Christ is practically applied to the sacrifices on the 
part of the faithful. 

In all of these varied references to and estimates of the sacrificial 
death of Jesus there is little thought of what for ages has been upper- 
most in the minds of theologians, namely, In what sense does the death 
of the Son affect the Father? Our doctrinal terms of penal substitu- 
tion, equivalent satisfaction, vicarious guaranty, representative peni- 
tence, and the like, are not to be found in the New Testament dic- 
tionary of our faith. No, not even in the letters of Paul, the prota- 
gonist of the doctrine of reconciliation. He puts the cross into the 
center of the cosmos, and is minded to preach nothing but “Christ 
crucified,” yet is apparently satisfied with the mystical and stimulating 
fact, without propounding any theory of the atonement. In general 
his view may be briefly summarized as follows: By means of the Law, 
that is, the written declaration of God’s holy will, mankind could not 
be restored into right spiritual relations. That was the mistake of 
the old religion, evidenced in the experience of the ardent young Phar- 
isee. Another way had to be entered upon, the way of redemption from 
sin through: the blood of Christ, the divinely instituted sacrifice for 
the sin of the world. Men are now declared just by reason of their 
redemption in Christ Jesus. God has set him forth to be a propitia- 
tion, effective through faith in his blood, and established to declare 
God’s righteousness for the remission of sins. Man had turned away 
from God, was full of hatred toward him, was troubled in his con- 
science, and trembling at the thought of death. Therefore God did 
his uttermost to turn man back toward him. He had his Son die for 
the sinner. Men may peradventure die for a righteous or good man, 
but love, which dies for sinners and sacrifices itself in their behalf, 
is great beyond the thought of man. It needs must reconcile. And 
God not only accomplished the deed, but cared for the spread of its 
good news. The ministry of reconciliation is entrusted to ambassadors 
of Christ, beseeching all mankind in his stead: “Be ye reconciled to 
God!” For although salvation is for all, only believers enjoy its ben- 
efits. And the palpable proof for all of this God has given in the re- 
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surrection of his Son, “who was delivered for our offenses and was 
raised again for our justification.” 

God is the author and subject of reconciliation, not the object and 
recipient of it. It has been effected through the initiative of his grace. 
His forgiving love was not the result of Christ’s willing sacrifice. He 
needed not to be propitiated and brought into more amicable relation 
to the sinner. It is the sinner who needed to be reconciled to God. 
Paul makes this very plain, “To wit, that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them.” 
The old popular idea of the anger of God which needed to be appeased 
by the suffering of the Saviour, who through his bloody sacrifice upon 
the cross paid the legal equivalent for all our sins, so strictly and min~ 
utely exact, that now the Holy One must needs be just and forgive— 
finds no corroboration in the writings of the great apostle—nor else- 
where in the Bible. God is no changeable being, full of wrath in the 
Old Testament, and ready to love since the transaction on Calvary. 
The almightiness of his holy love instituted the atonement, which is 
at-one-ment with the Father through the sacrifice of the Son. 

The cross of the Lord looms high and shines gloriously as one stands 
under it with Paul and his co-religionists. It may be difficult for our 
age to familiarize itself with the relevant intricacies of the Jewish sac- 
rificial ritual, and the even less known cult of sacral liberation of slaves, 
who were “redeemed at a price” in the Hellenistic temples of the apos- 
tolic day. Yet despite our natural lack of interest in such ancient pat- 
terns of thought, Christianity has ever found it spiritually disastrous 
to slight the cruciality of the cross. Certain mercenary or magical or 
juridical or pietistic theories of the atonement may have obscured the 
Pauline “joy of reconciliation.” Certain brands of Nietzschean phil- 
osophy and modern psycho-analysis may tend to depreciate the self- 
renunciation and repression of the baser instincts enjoined by the gos- 
pel of the crucified Redeemer. Yet the mass of Christian believers 
will ever glory in the cross as the threefold monument of God’s holi- 
ness, God’s love, God’s power in his triumph over the rebellion against 
his will, which is sin. Retribution is the least effective way of dealing 
with sin. Reconciliation is the most effective way. And there are those 
who with Paul will glory in the cross of the Lord, not only as a means 
of salvation, but also as a law of Christian life. 
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The Kingdom of the Lord 


Our Lord admonishes us to “seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” The true purport and central theme of Jesus’ preach- 
ing was none other than this. Not with a system of religious princi- 
ples, nor a series of ethical postulates did Christ begin his ministry, 
but with a proclamation of the good news of divine government. ‘“The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand, repent ye and 
believe the gospel,” was the substance of the great Teacher’s inaugural 
address, while the sacred narrator informs us that the risen Lord still 
elaborated “the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” Read 
thoughtfully all the words that fell from his lips between the beginning 
and end of his ministry, to see if he had any other message than that 
of the kingdom of God. There is nothing that the Saviour of men 
said or did which cannot be brought under this head. It was the theme 
of his discourse, the purpose of his ministry, the solution of his suf- 
fering, the object of his promised return. The messengers he sent 
before him throughout the cities and villages of the Holy Land con- 
veyed kingdom tidings. After their Master’s departure they had one 
thing to say, and that concerned “the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus the Messiah.” To Greeks as well as Jews Paul pays his evan- 
gelistic debt, and where the salient points of his discourses are not 
given, the writer of Acts summarily states that he preached the king- 
dom and those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ. Although 
the term “kingdom of God” seldom occurs in his epistles, Paul makes 
salvation by faith the means to the end of salvation in a divine order 
of things. All New Testament preaching is along kingdom lines, while 
its prophecy visions a glorious consummation of the reign of God, 
closing its apocalyptic strain with a sigh for the speedy return of the 
kingdom’s Lord. Near the strait gate of the kingdom hangs the key 
to the understanding of Scripture. A student of the Word who seeks 
first the central and encompassing thought of the kingdom of God 
finds all things exegetical added unto him. Our religion in its spiritual 
content is a faith in Christ, a doctrine of reconciliation, and a mess- 
age of the kingdom of God. 

It seems strange that our older theologians almost entirely over- 
looked the latter important third of our religion. In the 2260 pages of 
my three bulky volumes of Hodge’s Systematic Theology there are just 
4% pages devoted to the Kingdom of Heaven, in the last part of the 
last volume. An old edition of Dr. Strong’s Systematic Theology gives 
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a good half column in its Index of Subjects to “Satan,” but not a syl- 
lable to the “Kingdom of God.” Well things have changed. Since 
Rauschenbusch and others we have rediscovered the kingdom message. 
A minister of the gospel can no longer be in the succession of Saul, 
the son of Kish, who told his cousin all about the asses he had found, 
“but concerning the matter of the kingdom, whereof Samuel spake, 
he told him not.” And a hopeful sign it is that we are facing our goal. 
For as Christianity braved opposition and spread with rapidity in the 
early ages, because it looked ahead to the glorious consummation of 
the divine reign, so our faith today shall owe its progress to stead- 
fastly and unitedly setting its face toward the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness. 
Naturally there are and have been diverse opinions on so important 
a theme. The eschatological kingdom-conception of the early time, in 
its full millennial glow. The ecclesiastical conception introduced by St. 
Augustine, who made the kingdom synonymous with the church. The 
religious conception, which relegates the kingdom of God to heaven 
above. The spiritual conception, which emphasizes that the kingdom 
is within. The ethical conception of the social gospel of our day. 


Jesus nowhere defines his conception. Nor was -it necessary for 
him to do so. Harp of singer, vision of seer, pen of sacred historian 
had made theoretical definition of the great foretold and prefigured 
event superfluous. The Divine sovereignty was germane to Israelitish 
thought, and a glorious consummation of God’s reign expected when 
the Saviour appeared. The voice of one crying in the wilderness pro- 
claimed the inception of the promised era. He whom he heralded built 
upon popular expectation and used expressions long in vogue. Of a 
truth, he emphasized much which his contemporaries were prone to 
overlook. Even more than “kingdom’’ he emphasized “God.” God as 
a personal, ruling, living, immediate reality. Yet withal he desired to 
be viewed as the fulfiller of Israel’s hopes. God’s government fully 
established would include all blessing and exclude all bane. No phase 
of human need would be overlooked. Spiritual and temporal benefits 
would abound and be shared by individual and nation. It was a 
sort of heaven on earth that prophecy-tutored Jews looked forward to. 
Jesus never contradicted the conception that a mundane heaven would 
be enjoyed in the consummate glory and grace of the messianic era. 
He taught his disciples to pray, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” The latter clause, explanatory of the for- 
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mer, is Christ’s germinal thought from which our conception of the 
kingdom may be evolved. In its true character and essence the king- 
dom of God is the doing of God’s will, the complete sovereignty of 
righteousness and love in human affairs. The scribe, who agreed that 
love to God and man was the sum and substance of the Law, abode 
not far from the kingdom. Paul defines it as “righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” John regards it as synonymous with eter- 
nal life and light and love. James alludes to the implanting of a royal 
law. Peter signalizes a new birth unto a larger hope. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews teaches a perfection of the New Covenant, culminating 
in the Sabbath rest of those who do the will of God. The Apocalyptist 
hails the tabernacle of God with man. Throughout the New Testament 
we find the kingdom conception essentially harmonious with the simple 
statement of the Lord’s prayer. One is led to think that whatever 
national forms the kingdom idea may have assumed in the Old Testa- 
ment, or whatever extra-mundane coloring was applied in the New, 
the whole resolves itself essentially into the explanation of our Sav- 
iour: God’s will be done, completely done, as in heaven so on earth, 
as by the individual believer, so by transformed society ! 

The moot question whether the kingdom must be regarded as a 
future or a present reality, cannot here be entered into at length. Suf- 
fice it to say that Jesus is recorded as presenting both aspects. Of 
course, man was created a personal and ethical being and becomes 
what he desires to be. By placing a heavenly motive before men the 
Son of Man would celestialize human conditions and circumstances. 
His chiefest postulate was “repent”—change your mind and manner of 
looking at things! And in conjunction therewith appears “believe”— 
set your full trust in the good news that God is about to alter circum- 
stances for the better! Jesus’ aim was to implant within the hearts 
of men a desire to have heaven’s will accomplished perfectly on earth. 
Imprisoned John expected a theocratic Judge, but his ambassadors 
heard messages of peace and witnessed miracles of love. Nor was the 
Baptist the only one advocating salvation by catastrophe. Zealotic 
disciples of Christ needed often to be reminded that political revolu- 
tion could never effect divine evolution. By other than a demagogue’s 
methods would Jesus awaken enthusiasm for the highest welfare of 
humanity. He rejected imperial domination as a Satanic temptation. 
He frustrated the attempt of enthusiastic Galileans to crown him hero 
of a messianic revolution. He disappointed the Jerusalemites by laying 
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greater stress upon disenthrallment from sin than upon liberation from 
Roman bondage. Legions might have been summoned at Gethsemane, 
but the disciple brandishing a sword was bidden to sheathe it. The 
true Messiah never endeavored to usurp the sceptre of empire, Bar 
Kochba-like. Measures of force were foreign to his policy. Messi- 
anic ministration, instead of theocratic administration, characterizes 
the beginning of the new era. “I serve” was inscribed upon its incul- 
cator’s crown. 

Being asked of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God cometh, 
Jesus made reply that it cometh not with spectacular occurrences, so 
that one might say, Look, there it is! for lo, the kingdom of God is in 
your very midst! In his unique ethical character the Son of Man was 
an object lesson to contemporary religionists of how the will of God 
might be fulfilled on earth. And in his miracles of healing and the 
group of susceptible disciples gathering about him divine regnancy was 
germinally present. The kingdom’s spread is conditioned, according 
to the parable of the sower, on the receptivity of the hearers of the 
word. Its blade is developing. Its leaven is fermenting. Its mus- 
tard-herb is growing. Its net is gathering in good and bad. The 
characteristic beauty and strength of Jesus’ message lies in the fact 
that it sets before us more than an ideal. It implants an idea, realizing 
itself at every successive stage of historic development. Proportional 
to the increase of human obedience to the will of God is the growth 
of his kingdom. Of course, its final consummation is not regarded 
by our Lord and his disciples as the result of spiritual forces now at 
work, but as an extraordinary creative act of God almighty. Trans- 
forming the universe, so that sickness, and sorrow, and sin, and sex, 
and death shall be no more, nor any physical disqualification completely 
to enjoy eternal bliss or the felicity of the new heaven and earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, must be left to an agency superior to 
human endeavor. Even more than our supremest goal, the kingdom is 
the supremest gift of God. 


The Church of the Lord 


The church is not the kingdom, but the spiritual agency by which 
to bring about the reign of God in every sphere of human life. Ac- 
cording to the few synoptic sayings of Jesus concerning the church, 
it was to be built up of such living rocks as Peter who, no matter 
how the vacillating throng might be turned by the tide of opinion, 
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firmly stood for the Messiahship of Jesus. Nor was it only to know 
Jesus as director to the messianic goal, but to share the inspiration of 
his abiding presence where two or three were gathered in his name. 
It was to receive the assurance of heavenly ratification of every evil 
it should ostracize and every good measure it should advocate. That, 
at least, seems to be the substance of those familiar remarks about the 
so-called power of the keys, granted first to the foremost, and then to 
the whole group of disciples. Jesus dwelt upon discipleship rather than 
upon the church. The figures of the salt of the earth, and the light 
of the world, which Matthew brings, and those the Fourth Gospel ad- 
duces, of the flock and its shepherd, of the vine and its branches, of 
the friend and his beloved circle, apply to both discipleship and church. 


Its inaugural drama is presented in the Book of Acts. The chief 
actor is the power from on high, for, as we have seen, the church ac- 
cording to this early record is both the product and the instrument of 
the Spirit. Its dramatis personae are apostles, almoners, evangelists, 
prophets, teachers, elders, bishops, serviceable young men, and disci- 
ples also called brethren, saints, Christians. The Messiahship of Jesus 
is emblazoned on all banners. Baptism, imparting of the Spirit, break- 
ing of the bread, speaking and hearing and believing the word, prayer, 
healing the sick, missionary enterprise, and mutuality in full fraternal 
glow, are some of the recurring acts. At Jerusalem and Antioch the 
scenes are laid, but extended as far as Asia Minor and Greece and 
Rome. 

As in Acts so in the Catholic and Pauline epistles the local churches 
are thought of as assemblies of believers in the Messiahship of Jesus. 
They are the “ecclesia” —a Greek name the Latins have not undertaken 
to translate,—the “called out” gathering of God, the divine commun- 
ity, the levy of the heavenly Commander. Just as the Hellenistic “ec- 
clesia” represented the interests of the commonwealth, so the Chris- 
tian “ecclesia” figured as an assembling and united acting of the ad- 
herents of Christ. The wealth of New Testament allusions, real and 
figurative, to the church shows that Christianity from the beginning 
was regarded solidaristic. One man and God may spell religion, but 
not the Christian church. It is the body of Christ, the family of God, 
the people of God, the temple of the Spirit, the house divine, the pil- 
lar and bulwark of the truth, the bride of Christ, in short the unified 
instrumentality through which Christ perpetuates his work as Re- 
vealer of God and Redeemer of mankind. Christ then living on and 
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endeavoring further to establish his kingdom, might be our idea of 
the church. William Adams Brown defines it as “‘the Christian life 
in its social expression.” It is the divine Commander’s force for the 
abolition of evil by the dissemination of good. It is the union of those 
who love the kingdom for the benefit of all who need its blessings. 
Conformable to its royal charter we say not: Come into the church 
to be saved! but: Come in to save others! Not: Come in to be edi- 
fied! but: Come in to help keep the soul and conscience of the world 
alive! And yet there are those within the pale of Christendom who 
glory in religion as a means of personal salvation, and dodge it as a 
law of common Christian life. Paul in no wise belittles the atoning 
virtue of his Saviour’s death, when he tells the Colossians: “I now 


rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of 


the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, which is the 
church.” The function of the church is to teach, live, love, and suffer 
with the thorn-crowned Head for the highest welfare of humanity. 
Its history is His story. “All that Jesus began both to do and to teach,” 
continues until there is an individual and social, national and interna- 
tional incorporation of the Spirit which hallows and celestializes the 
endeavor of man. 

Have we thought too lightly of the church? There may be reason 
for so doing. Look at its human shortcomings! Yet after all sub- 
tractions are made for ecclesiastical disunion, superficialities, and impo- 
tence, the New Testament idea of the church remains the loftiest idea 
on earth barring that of the kingdom of God. Just read that classic 
on Ecclesiology, the Epistle to the Ephesians, and see. 

Catholicism has tried to make its contribution to the church in creed, 
and saint, and ritual, and architecture; Protestantism in living thought 
and evangelical endeavor. But whether Catholic or Protestant, wheth- 
er traditional or progressive, we all may unite in an avowal of that 
ancient confession: “I believe in one, holy, catholic (that is, universal) 
church.” To her has been entrusted a religion produced by the Spirit 
of the Lord; a faith centering in the Person of its Founder ; a doctrine 
stressing the Reconciliation of God and Sinful Man; a message hope- 
ful of the Realization of the Kingdom of God; a life organized as the 
Church of the Redeemer of Mankind. These essentials to her, and 


all who love her, ought not remain a devotional thought, but prove a 
constant stimulus. 


7 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND THE QUEST FOR 
GOD 


Henry Burke RosBins 


It is now insisted that theology should be “scientific,” whatever that 
may mean, and one cannot refrain from speculating as to the effect 
of a scientific theology on the religious life itself. Of course, in the 
palmy days of the queen of sciences, as theology liked to style her- 
self, the term “science” had quite another than its chief contemporary 
connotation. The chief content of the term had to do with assured 
knowledge, on which ground theology had assurance doubly sure, for 
was it not based upon revelation, whose content it merely sought to 
systematize and explicate? But when the term “scientific” is now 
applied to theology, it is usually with the intimation that current the- . 
ology is unscientific and should accordingly be ashamed of itself, and 
the main content of the term has reference to method. Theology 
should adopt, or should work out, a scientific methodology. 

The term theology has itself been stretched, in common usage, to 
cover practically the entire field of religious interest, including dis- 
cussions even of how to pattern a church, how to preach a sermon, and 
how to run a Sunday school. But the narrower meaning of the term, 
in traditional as well as current usage, has to do with what organized 
religion professes to know and to teach about God. If one speaks of 
scientific method as applied to the broader field, it is hard to see any 
difference in kind between scientific method in general psychology and 
scientific method in psychology of religion. It is equally difficult to 
discover any similar difference between scientific method as applied to 
the field of history and as applied to church history; or between its 
application in public speaking and in “sacred oratory ;” or as between 
sociology and “‘christian” sociology. It is clear enough that, if one 
uses the term theology in the broader sense, scientific method does ap- 
ply, or may be applied some day, over a very considerable part of the 
field. 

But we are here interested in the question of the possible application 
of scientific method in the narrower field of theology, that is, in the 
ascertainment and confirmation of what we may know about God, and 
in the furtherance of a valid religious experience based upon such 
scientifically validated knowledge. On the older assumptions with re- 
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spect to theology as science, theology was not a quest of knowledge, 
it was a systematic statement of knowledge. It was, for substance, 
supplied by donation, given in “revelation.” You had it at the be- 
ginning, as the basis and the goal of the religious life. What you did 
was to become more fully acquainted with it and to make more ef- 
fective use of it. But you didn’t have to go seeking any further. Most 
Christian theologies are to this day dominated by this idea. Even the 
more “modern” theologies are only at certain points inductive in meth- 
od; all assume a certain content of the originally given, into which 
“new truth” must somehow be fitted. Suppose that ours were a 
theology solely the result of a thorough-going application of inductive 
method, where should we be in our quest of that ultimate whom we call 
“God”? 
I 


Science is a fruitful extension of common-sense, its refinement and 
redirection, often closely associated with an exact technology, seeking 
to become ever more exact. It is not seldom difficult to determine 
where science in its broader connotations ends and technology begins. 
Science is never quite content to occupy the modest domain to which 
it is functionally entitled; at any rate, scientists are not. They are 
thinking men, sometimes philosophers, and they insist on calling the 
whole field of their interest “scientific.” And the strange thing about 
it is that the scientist so seldom realizes when he has left the field of 
science proper and launched out upon the deep of metaphysics. One 
hears dicta of men of science in fields quite beyond their limited areas 
of specialized knowledge cited as “authority” for all sorts of contra- 
dictory positions, cosmological, sociological, psychological, theological. 
He may assure himself, however, that theology will never become 
scientific by the method of quoting great names in the field of mathe- 
matics, or astronomy, or chemistry, or geology, or physics, or what not. 

In spite of the fact that the scientist is usually a blend of the special- 
ist with the ordinary citizen, and in spite of the fact that science was 
mothered by common-sense and is never able fully to get away from 
its ancestry—so that what it presents is often the sifted residuum of 
the hit-and-miss, trial-and-error procedures of “unscientific” epochs— 
there can be no doubt that science aims at exactitude. It seeks to 
shake off superstition, to relegate pseudo-scientific procedures such as 
those involved in alchemy and astrology. It brushes aside inherited 
popular notions, disregards mere appearances, suppresses personal 
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wishes, and develops the power of critical discrimination. It puts par- 
ticular instances in long perspective, turns from individual particulars 
to types and classes, from individual movements to patterns, systems, 


laws. It sets up procedures of control, as rigid as possible, and in the 


light of them checks up its tentative inferences, hypotheses, theories, 
arriving thus at scientific “fact.” The proof of the fact is experi- 
mental : out of a certain set of controlled conditions, identical processes 
produce identical results, as often as you wish. This, I say, is what 
science is properly engaged in doing,—but the particular scientist is 
likely now and again to be more interested in something just over the 
border, and to adopt a shorthand philosophy concerning it. This is 
just because the scientist is a blend of the specialist with the ordinary 
citizen. But science properly so-called issues in the end in certain 
bodies of knowledge dissociated from folk-lore and ideally capable 
of being stated in invariable and universally applicable formulae. 


Now scientific method includes all the procedures by which this 
ultimate objectivity, universality and verifiability are obtained. Sci- 
entific method breaks up into scientific methods, or the specifically 
adapted technologies of the various sciences. These seem to be very 
exact, very complete; yet no one but a creative scientist can imagine 
the long, detailed, tedious and oft-times fruitless approaches made by 
science to its subject-matter, or how slowly the factors which tend 
to postpone “pure” science have been overcome. Nobody but a work- 
ing scientist can realize how continuously science is rebuilding itself. 
In the end it bears all the marks and limitations of a human device, 
which fact the true scientist will candidly admit, all the while insisting 
that there is no other way to get at the particular type of fact which 
science seeks to report. The scientific is at least one indispensable 
function of human life on its highest level. With all its evident tenta- 
tiveness, perfectibility and pragmatic character, there is no alternative 
to science in the ranges of human experience where it applies. 

Thus, while the dogmatic scientist may at times insist that science 
is wholly inerrant and demonstrable, the more candid scientist, admits, 
when it comes to his broader generalizations, that here, as in other 
phases of the human adventure, probability is the guide of life. At- 
tempting to work out his table of “frequencies,” he is soon at the 
end of his tether, for non-quantitative types of probability seem to 
predominate in the broad field of human experience. It is not that the 
mathematician has not yet had time to figure out his frequencies, but 
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that, from the inherent character of the experience, the method does 
not apply. After all, statistical and analytical laboratory procedures 
apply to the merest fringe of that total of reality with which human 
experience has to do. Standing upon that fringe, science modestly 
admits its limitations. It may very freely admit its inability to formu- 
late all that it is desirable to know and that it cannot begin to demon- 


strate all that one must assume in order to face life successfully. The 


most significant, the ultimate factors of human experience seem to defy 
and escape its processes, to be, in other words, incommensurables. 


II 


Theology, as we suggested, is seeking in a new sense to become 
“scientific.” Meanwhile, there has grown up a science of religion. 
It treats the phenomena of religion as aspects of social experience and 
phases of racial culture. It inclines to say that, so far from being sut 
generis, religion is of a piece with other human interests operative 
in the region of value. The science of religion builds upon the find- 
ings of anthropology, psychology, sociology. Religion becomes an 
aspect of history, a chapter in general psychology. Religion is viewed 
as a vast functional reality.. Like language, it is of nobody’s devising: 
it is seen as a deposit of the folk mind across the centuries. Whether 
its objects are anything more than the projection of the folk mind 
upon the page of history, the science of religion does not undertake 
to say. Instead, it gives us in detail, with much conflict of opinion in 
the region of the primordial and prehistoric, the course of racial re- 
ligious development—the history of religions; it gives us, one after 
another, in series, a variety of comparative studies, within a particular 
religion, or across the broad field of historic religion, so that we are 
more certain than ever before how religious ideas were actually formu- 
lated and communicated, what were the patterns and the motives be- 
hind; it gives us psychological studies of every main function of re- 
ligion upon successive levels of cultural advance. Religious experi- 


ence assumes objectivity ; it may have something to do with God. The 


science of religion has to do only with the God-idea. It gives us no 
final content for the term, but deals with the successive connotations 
which it has historically borne. Widely various as these are, they all 
have functioned in definite situations. Must it be said, since science 
is “an endlessly perfectible induction,” that, though we may have a 
science of religion, we can have no scientific theology ? 
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The science of religion, as psychology of religion, as “religious 
pedagogy,” throws further light upon the conditions and development 
of religious experience. We discover how desirable states may be 
induced and desirable attitudes established in the life of the growing 
generation ; we learn how to motivate wholesome living, how to form 
life upon helpful social patterns, how to relate the emotional experi- 
ence of worship to the ethical objectives of religion; we learn how 
to direct group enthusiasm into fruitful social channels ; how to unify 
and stabilize the divided personality through the dominance of a cor- 
relating faith; how to rebuild structures of habit and purposes once 
partially broken down; how to interpret the ordinary flow of human 
experience and the interrupting crises in fruitful and helpful fashion. 
In a word, a very serviceable technique of control and direction is 
being built up through the good offices of the science of religion in the 
aspects of it just enumerated. But all these procedures, for most of 
us, rest back upon assumptions which, so far as the science of religion 
is concerned, remain mere assumptions. The fundamental assumption, 
underlying all the rest, is the theistic. 

Theology as “queen of the sciences” boldly confined herself to the 
assumption, which she declared indeed was not an assumption but a 
communication. If there was a quest, it was two-sided. God had 
not left the seeker to his seeking merely, but had met him on the 
highway of his quest. Yet even this high theology of the classic type 
did not abide consistently upon her height. She at once set out to 
elaborate “proofs” of the existence of God; and these proofs were 
not merely for propagandist purposes and for apologetic uses, they 
were for the confirmation of faith. She had revelation, but she needed 
reason. Putting the revelation-ladder on top of the reason-ladder, 
she climbed clean to the Heavens, and won her complete assurance 
of God. Yet in all this use of reason, her procedure was deductive 
rather than inductive. In a word, hers was not the use of reason 
which modern science proposes. But it was a not wholly unfruitful 
use of reason, and discovered in itself the inalienably cosmic outreach 
of reason. Even if the quest were, as we remarked, “two-sided,” 
reason would not thereby become dispensable. 


But theology was mistaken in her assumption of the predominantly 
rational character of the “given.” What was given was not a for- 
mula, but a response in experience to a remarkably manifold human 
outreach. However utilitarian and individual, the religious quest may 
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seem to one who studies religion among primitive peoples and who 
assumes that the “primitive” gives at least a clue to the primordial, 
religion did not remain upon that level. The truly significant aspects 
of historic religion, those which have endowed its sacred writings 
with whatever greatness they possess, are not of this selfish, utilitarian 
character. There is an upreach and an outreach toward every ulti- 
mate that can have significance for human life—the cosmic ultimate, 
the moral ultimate, the personal ultimate. And the “given” was the 
distillation of experiences upon the heights. It was not that “man 
made God in his own image,” as someone has said, but that an ex- 
panding experience of the Other, in this cosmic outreach for a creative, 
moral and personal ultimate, made man over. His brooding experi- 
ences were not mere moments of introversion; they were veritable 
“openings.” His moments of aspiration, his agonies of defeat, can 
be understood only in the light of this objective relationship. The 
assumption of classic theology that all this could be set forth in a 
few terse logical terms fitted the manifold actuality of experience much 
too loosely. A proper use of inductive method would restore that 
manifoldness of response which is native to religious experience. 


III 


It seems sometimes to be forgotten that the race dwells within the 
Ultimate, that is, within a genuine and valid experience of it, through- 
out successive epochs whose formative concepts and vocabularies 
change. This is not to equate the controlling ideas of an earlier gen- 
eration with those of a later. It is merely to affirm the objectivity of 
that which serves as the matrix and the stimulus of a growing human 
experience. As the child grows up within the family, the response 
to father and mother changing as the years multiply, so the race grows 
up within the reality of the Ultimate Presence, which signifies some- 
thing more and other, and yet retains its identity as the generations 
pass. The quest is not toward the winning of God, but toward the 
winning of new appreciations, new and intelligent responses, fresh 
and more adequate conceptual imagery. The explanation of all the- 
ology is that the race has a religious experience which it seeks to inter- 
pret. It already has an experience; it is living within the experi- 
ence. The reference of that experience to the contemporary envelop- 
ing social complex, confounds a chief conditioning factor with a logic- 
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ally adequate and satisfactory principle of explanation. God is not 
the social complex; he is that which alone accounts for it. 

Anyone who has lived within the experience of such a reality as 
being “in love” can readily imagine the difference between what the 
lover feels and what the scientific observer of the phenomenon says 
about being in love. The latter will note the characteristic reactions 
of the lover in the presence of his beloved, or in prolonged absence, 
will analyze the vocabulary of love, will note and perhaps even meas- 
ure the nervous reactions, the quickening of the pulse, the sudden rush- 
ing of blood to the surface in blushing, and like accompaniments of 
the experience. But the lover would never confound the charted ex- 
perience with the love state. No more can the science of religion 
reduce to formulae the whole of religious experience, chart it and iso- 
late the essential reality. Ultimately it is not the symbolism of love 
which kindles the experience any more than it is the symbolism of 
religion which accounts*for religious experience; it is the presence of 
the lover, the communion with God, which gives the symbolisms real- 
ity. The sense of presence is not a mere social overtone, it is an over- 
whelming and perhaps, as the mystic would claim, ineffable reality. 
But indispensable to any theology whatsoever is this massive and often 
baffling continuity of experience—the thing to which all along the 
religious community has borne witness. 

The theologian. is properly a member of the religious community, 
speaks from within the experience, seeks by the funding of that experi- 
ence to discern its controlling principles. Discovering what is, so to 
say, standard, regular, significant, capable of being reproduced, and 
thus available as a basis of further experience, he sets out to determine 
more exactly the ground of the experience, the character of the objec- © 
tivity which it regularly connotes; what, in other words, may be said 
about the nature of God. The theologian engaged in this task operates 
throughout with the symbolism of language. He employs pertinent 
formative concepts, fruitful and available concepts, from the whole 
broad field of human experience. He finds the human mind referring 
the cosmic mystery which environs it to a sufficient cause. He finds 
the moral judgment of man referring the moral order of the world 
of men to an ultimate moral being. He finds the end-pursuing human 
being referring to the cosmic complex as a realm of ends. He finds 
the experient of this dynamic order referring its energies to an ulti- 
mate dynamic. He seizes upon these and kindred concepts as symbols 
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expressive of the nature of that Being, awareness of whom comes to 
a focus in what we call religious experience. He turns to the realm 
of personality, where mind, purpose, moral will seem to fuse and 
seizes upon the processes, relations, objectives, inner meaning of per- 
sonality as a most fruitful and comprehensive symbol of that ultimate 
Reality which undergirds the personal life of man, its “source, sup- 
port and end.” This complex reference yields him what he means 
when he uses the term “God.” 

But it is not suggested, of course, that the theologian stands over 
against history, unaffected by its mightiest experiences or greatest per- 
sonalities: he lives, as a matter of fact, within the current of history. 
And in that stream, in the unfolding panorama of human advance, 
he finds now and again compelling confirmation of his religious thesis. ~ 
A religious movement, a great teaching, a personality, so stand out 
that he seems to see God at work, summarizing and expressing him- 
self in unmistakable fashion. We are not limited, he says, to abstract 
symbols; here are unmistakable witnesses to the indwelling God; here 
is a Supreme Instance, in which men have grasped as through an 
unforgettable illumination of a human life “the divinity that doth 
hedge us all.” The theologian is bound to take these historic disclosures 
of Deity into account, but he still has to determine what he is war- 
ranted in saying about them. There is no timeless vocabulary; the 
experience of the Religious Object is not something outdated or done. 
What the theologian has familiarly termed “revelation,’ however con- 
strued, can have no significance out of the context of the total experi- 
ence of each succeeding generation. The nature and character of 
God are thus, it may be said, “an endlessly perfectible induction” from 
the growing religious experience of the race, which is only to say 
that, in any given generation, it may have as great significance, validity 
and availability for life as contemporary working concepts in any other 
field of human experience. But the back-lying, indwelling Reality is 
ever more than any theologian can tell his generation in his discussion 
of the character and activities of Deity. 


OUR DEBT TO THE PIONEER PREACHER 


Davip Jones Evans 


_ It is two o’clock in the afternoon on Wednesday, June 6, 1792. The 
Shaftsbury Association is in annual session at Stillwater, New York, 
in “Elder Powers’ meeting-house.” Elder Caleb Blood is preaching 
a “suitable sermon” from Daniel 10:12-13. Elder Justus Hull is 
elected moderator and Elder John Leland, clerk. There are letters 
from thirty-four churches, seven of which have asked for membership 
during the current year. There have been two hundred seventy-one 
additions during the year, thirty-four have been dismissed, thirty ex- 
cluded, and fifteen have died. There is a total membership of two 
thousand, three hundred and twenty-four. The Association is cor- 
responding through messengers and letters with the Philadelphia, War- 
ren, Woodstock, Danbury, and Vermont Associations. The “circular 
letter” was brought forward and read; “but not being satisfactory for 
the present juncture, it was judged most convenient to suppress it; 
and Elders Blood, Werden, Leland, Hull and Butler were appointed 
to prepare a substitute” to be printed with the minutes. 

Item 18 on page 11 of the minutes is a transcript from the minutes 
of the Warren Association for 1791. It is worthy of quotation: “The 
Association being impressed with a sense of that freedom which every 
child of Adam is entitled to by nature; and of which they cannot be 
deprived but by hostile usurpation; take this method of manifesting 
their hearty detestation of the slave trade; and recommend it to all 
our brethren, to pray Almighty God to hasten the auspicious day, when 
the Ethiopian, with all the human race, shall enjoy all that liberty due 
to every good citizen of the commonwealth; and the name of slave be 
extirpated from the earth.” 

There are present twenty-three preachers, or elders, among them 
Peter Werden, Justus Hull, John Leland, Stephen Gano, Lemuel 
Powers, Caleb Blood, and Isaac Webb. In later years there were 
Lemuel Covell, Francis Wayland and many others. 

This record is typical of our pioneer history as Baptists. The Shafts- 
bury Association had been organized in 1780-1781 and included 
churches in Vermont, Massachusetts and Northeastern New York. 
The “Wilderness” was immediately to the west of them and these 
churches and elders shared pioneer experiences with every Baptist 
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Association from that of Philadelphia and Warren in the north to 
Charleston, Sandy Creek and Kehukee in the south. The post-Revo- 
lution trek to the west remains one of the romances of human rest- 
lessness and enterprise, and it should not be forgotten that the pioneer 
preacher was fully awake to the significance of the movement, and 
spared not himself in order that the land-hunger of the multitudes 
might not degenerate into soulless avarice. He sought out the strag- 
gling settlements, and with his Bible and hymn-book called unceas- 
ingly to repentance and faith and fellowship with God. On foot, on 
horseback, through snow and swollen stream, in perils of the wilder- 
ness, in hunger and poverty, he went preaching his gospel. And he 
triumphed! In all the annals of Christianity is there anything com- 
parable to that rapid sweep of powerful religious idealism that, spring- 
ing from the rudeness and harshness of the “wilds,” conquered the 
natural savagery of its environment, kept a triumphant faith alive in 
countless lives, and in the meantime devised and inaugurated the be- 
ginnings of those institutions from which we at present derive our 
chiefest blessings? These “elders” of the Shaftsbury Association and 
countless others like them were building better than they knew. They 
could but imperfectly estimate what the future would disclose. They 
were aware only of a rapidly advancing frontier, where the forces 
contended fiercely for the souls of men. So into the thick of the fight 
they rushed, and for the most part preached a gospel as rugged, as 
strenuous and as uncompromising as the situations demanded. There 
were only a very few of them “schooled” in preparation for their 
tasks. The Academy at Hopewell, New Jersey, Rhode Island College, 
and the other schools of the day saw only a meager number of Bap- 
tist candidates for the ministry. But they had a culture for all that. 
It amazes one to note the clear thinking, accurate expression, logical 
arrangement, terse statement, and the sweep of passionate persuasion 
discoverable in what is left to us of their preaching. They were of 
sound “stock”; “ability” was much prized among them; they lived 
in a world of natural ruggedness and beauty; they had scant supplies 
of books—perhaps rich in what they did not have; and invariably, 
they were men whose “experience” of personal religion was vivid and 
revolutionary. They were, almost without exception, experiencers of 
“conviction and conversion” in mature days. When, in addition to 
these factors, we consider, that they were of necessity men of practical 
affairs, capable of adjusting themselves to difficult circumstances, that 
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they were travelers and builders, hunters and hewers, we begin to 
understand something of the sources of their power. Cultivation had 
not conventionalized them. So in rude log church, school, tavern, 
home and improvised arbor, they preached a “plain” gospel of Divine 
Sovereignty and Grace, human depravity, terrible judgment, tender 
mercy, salvation through faith in the atoning blood of the Son of 
God, and assurance of final perseverance on the part of the saints. 
This gospel subdued the hearts of the frontiersmen, even as the axe 
laid low the towering forest trees. From revival to revival, from 
New England to Kentucky, the pioneer gospel triumphed through the 
pioneer preacher. 

But as we think of those days of more than a century ago, is it 
possible in these times so to relate ourselves to them as to make our- 
selves their debtors? Externally, there seems to be nothing in com- 
mon between a sickle or a scythe and the tractor-drawn “combine,” 
and yet a farmer has no difficulty in thinking from one to the other. 
The “gang” plow of today could well thank the “single shovel” that 
painfully and patiently overcame stone and stump and root in those 
raw times when unaided human brawn was pitted against the stub- 
born inertia of undisciplined nature. The pioneer preacher toiled 
under grim circumstances, such as only our inland missionaries can 
now understand, but wherever we look beneath the surface of our 
spiritual opulence, we discover there the traces of these file-leaders. 
They cleared the forests, subdued the soil and impressed the outlines 
of future progress upon their generation. 

It has become all too fashionable to smile somewhat condescendingly 
at the crude emotionalism of these rude forefathers, but it ill becomes 
us to forget that their religious experiences wrought in them an en- 
thusiasm for laborious toil, a consuming zeal for the Kingdom of 
God, a love of their fellows, and a personal character of high ethical 
attainment, profound religious assurance, stubborn fortitude in dif- 
ficulties and calm serenity in facing ultimate mysteries. We can well 
envy them for their simplicity of faith, and for the firm co-ordination 
of their convictions. They had “character” and the outlines were 
cleanly cut. We have no calendar of saints, but if we had, many of 
these pioneers would have been promising candidates. 

When we think of the ease with which we create the machinery 
of co-operation in our day, it is scarcely possible for us to imagine a 
time when such a procedure was very difficult. Yet in spite of 
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extreme difficulties, these pioneers led the way, and found means of 
fellowship and partnership under circumstances that astonish us of 
modern comfort and speed. Many of these preachers were in their 
persons bonds of union between far scattered associations. Isaac 
Backus, John Leland, John Gano, Shubael Stearns, Daniel Marshall, 
Morgan Edwards, John Mason Peck, and many another traveled from 
north to south and from east to west, sometimes as messengers, some- 
times “on their own,” and always creating living ties of fellowship. 
Leland says that he personally knew more than nine hundred preach- 
ers! John Gano was known from Rhode Island to Kentucky. From 
Georgia and South Carolina messengers visited the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, and sometime before the General Convention of 1814, the 
Baptist associations of North America were in touch with one another 
both through formal correspondence and living messengers. The 
ground work for all our co-operative enterprises was laid by these 
pioneers before the days of the steamboat, railway, or telegraph. And 
yet in our modern reports, we sometimes specify the miles traveled, 
the conferences held, etc., when most of the traveling is done in a 
Pullman during sleep! Lemuel Covell traveled on horseback in the 
winter for hundreds of miles crossing the St. Lawrence at the Thou- 
sand Islands to Canada and reaching the Tuscaroras of North-west 
New York and was grateful that he could make the tour for less than 
the thirty dollars paid him for expenses! 

The missionary spirit is not always attributed to these early Bap- 
tists. Some of them, in fact many of them, were of the opposite 
persuasion. It is a mistake, however, so to think of all of them. The 
Philadelphia Association soon after its organization in 1707 was 
actively engaged in promoting the interest of evangelism over a very 
extensive territory. The Shaftsbury Association was definitely or- 
ganized for missionary work in 1802—a few months after the organi- 
zation of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society. In 1801 
Elder Lemuel Covell made a proposition to the Shaftsbury Associa- 
tion for “‘raising a fund by contribution for the purpose of sending 
missionaries to preach the gospel in distant parts of our frontier settle- 
ments, and as far as we may have opportunity among the natives of 
the wilderness. After deliberating largely, the association unanimously 
voted to recommend it to the churches.” This is item 12 of the 
minutes for 1801. In 1802 the project was launched. A committee 
of twelve brethren, six ministers and six other brethren, was organ- 
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ized to supervise all the details of the missionary project. The asso- 
ciation then and there was committed to the work of missions on the 
frontiers, among the Indians, and in the Canadas. Subsidiary to the 


‘main objective was the secondary aim of preventing imposters from 


preying upon the ignorance of distant groups. This strikes one as a 
rather curious incentive to missionary work, but the brethren were 
often harassed by these false prophets. A somewhat humorous ex- 
ample is found in the minutes of Shaftsbury for 1798. “Take notice! 
A certain man has been traveling around the country in the profession 
of the ministry; sometimes he calls himself Dudley Young; at other 
times Peter Powers alias Walter Powers; was whipped at Northamp- 
ton last fall for stealing a horse, and declared that he was Elder Lem- 
uel Powers of Stillwater. Who the fugitive is we know not, but 
take this method of clearing the character of Lemuel Powers of the 
charges that were proved against the vagrant. Elder Lemuel Powers 
is a large, fat man, with large eyes; but the counterfeit is a slim man, 
with small eyes.”’ There are many other instances of fraudulent min- 
isters, and one can well understand the necessity of organized com- 
mittees whose duty in part was to examine thoroughly and recommend 
for approval the missionary candidates. One can also see that the 
foundations were laid for the general organization resulting from the 
zeal of Luther Rice. In fact the Philadelphia Association had pro- 
posed in 1800 the consideration of a General Conference, and al- 
though the associations were extremely cautious, the matter was dis- 
cussed and postponed only because they were waiting for “sufficient 
light on the subject.” We may rajse an eyebrow as to the intensity 
of the light deemed necessary, but our features are soon restored to 
normalcy, when we remember our own reluctance to tamper with the 
sanctity of the long established! 

It isn’t necessary to repeat the signal contributions of men like Isaac 
Backus and John Leland to the matter of the complete separation of 
church and state. It may be well to recall, however, that Baptists 
and others suffered more or less from this unholy alliance for many 
years after the Constitution and the first Amendment had been adopted. 
In 1800 Elder Ebenezer Smith presented a petition from the church in 
Partridgefield, stating that they were in distress by being taxed, and 
having their property sold at public auction, to assist in building a 
congregational meeting-house ; that there was some hope of obtaining 
redress, if they could raise money enough to carry on a suit at law. 
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The Shaftsbury Association résponded with a contribution of $45.50 
and the following salutary piece of advice: “to strive to be at peace 
with all men; but at the same time to use all lawful endeavors to pre- 
serve inviolate the rights of conscience and property; and as we think 
the conduct complained of is a violation of both, we conclude they 
have a right to stand in their own defense; and do promise to afford 
them further assistance if needed, to relieve them of their present 
distress.” This was referred for further needed action to Elders 
Werden, Leland and Smith as a committee. This is but a single 
instance of a few pioneer Baptists standing together to secure the 
rights of “conscience and property” guaranteed to them by a Constt- 
tution whose provisions for religious liberty in large part were the 
result of Baptist protests and Baptist sufferings in the unhappy days ~ 
not so long before. 


Sometimes we have the delightful habit of congratulating ourselves 
on the breadth of our outlook and of the non-sectarian quality of our 
spiritual vision. We appear to think that these Christian habits of 
mind are of recent origin. Our conceit suffers a decided shock when 
- we read in the minutes of the Shaftsbury Association for 1795 an 
item like the following :—“Whereas a number of well-disposed people 
on this continent have agreed to unite in a general concert of prayer, 
for the out-pouring of God’s Spirit, on the first Tuesdays of January, 
April, July, and October: this association, with heart-felt satisfaction, 
approves of the same. We, therefore, recommend the observance of 
said days to the churches which we represent. In this concert, we 
hope there will be no distinction of denominations; but that all will 
unite in the love and fear of God.” It may be just to assume that 
not all our ancestors were of this temper, but many of them at least 
were universal in their sympathies, and while our own slowly form- 
ing world attitudes are not derived from that of the pioneers, it is 
helpful to reflect that in the midst of much that was provincial, there 
was felt among them as with some of us something of the all-inclusive 
spirit of the Christ. 

Space forbids more than an allusion to their contributions to the 
moral and social questions of their day. Many of them were staunch 
temperance advocates before the days of the Washington Society. 
Their anti-slavery convictions were formed long before the question 
became a partisan and sectional issue. They felt deeply the incon- 
sistency of war with the Christian ideal. The “circular” letters of 
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1814, 1815 give evidence of a painful strain between patriotism and 
the awakened conscience. They were active in many instances in the 
establishment and support of institutions for the education of preach- 
ers and laymen, and the rapid multiplication of these schools between 
1800 and 1850 is in part a testimony to their progressive thinking. 
There were many, no doubt, like Peter Cartwright, the famous Metho- 
dist pioneer, who thought college trained preachers were “like lettuce 
leaves grown under peach trees,” but the resolutions and contributions 
from many a small association reveal a far different attitude. 

If all the materials now hidden away in who knows where could 
be secured, what an epic of sturdy achievement could be chronicled 

in detail! There were giants in those days! 


“In consulting a theological book we are wont to inquire first of all 
as to the author’s point of view. In an historical inquiry such a ques- 
tion should not be raised. The question here is, whether the author 
is in sympathy with his subject, whether he can discriminate between 
original and derived elements, whether he is master of his material, 
whether he is conscious of the limits of historical knowledge, and 
whether he is genuine. These requirements constitute the categorical 
imperative; but they can only be fulfilled by an unwearied self-disci- 
pline. Hence every historical study is an ethical task. The historian 
ought to be faithful in every sense of the word; whether he has been 
is the criterion of his work.” 

—Adolf von Harnack, who during his life was author of some 
eighteen hundred investigations. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


I. Christian Origins 


Miscellaneous Notes on Old Testament Topics. Barnard Cook Tay- 
lor. Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1929. Pp. 100. $1.25. 
This little volume is the cream of the discussions of the Old Testa- _ 
ment in classrooms at Crozer Theological Seminary and Eastern Theo- | 
logical Seminary. It is not intended to set forth any new views, but — 
to touch upon items “selected from many discussed in the classroom _ 
as being of special interest,” as the author himself states in the pref- | 
ace. This “special interest” will appeal chiefly to the conservative in 
theology. Those who are struggling with the problems raised by the 
modern scientific and philosophic worlds will not find much for their . 
needs here. At random we quote from one of the “miscellaneous 
notes.” With regard to Joshua’s staying of the sun at Gibeon, the 
author states the possibility that the passage is poetry and is there- 
fore “highly figurative,” but the last sentence of his comment betrays 
an ambiguity which he fails to resolve: “If the world did indeed stop 
revolving for a time, we must not overlook what else must have taken 
place.” Frankly rejecting the “modernist” point of view, the author 
in this discussion anent Joshua comes parlously near the line. The last 
fifteen pages of the volume contain homiletic notes on the prophets 
and the psalms. HAG 


The Ethics of Paul. Morton Scott Enslin. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1930. Pp. 335. $4.00. 

A welcome addition to the few worthwhile studies of Pauline ethics. 
Admitting that Paul surely did not write a text book on ethics because 
his correspondence consists of genuine letters and not systematic 
treatises, Professor Enslin undertakes a comprehensive, scholarly and 
brilliant investigation of the ethical principles and moral precepts im- 
bedded in the writings of the great apostle. The well documented 
treatise affords evidence of wide reading and critical discernment. 
The copious use of Hebrew and Greek should not invite its neglect 
by the busy minister, who will discover here a wealth of suggestion 
and the solution of more than one Pauline problem. 


The first part of the volume is introductory and traces the relation 
between Judaism, Stoicism and the Oriental mystery cults and the 
72 
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moral teachings of Paul. The remainder of the analysis deals with 
“the central place of morality in the life and thought of Paul,” with 
the “criteria of conduct” and especially with Paul’s moral precepts. 
_ These are regarded as separateness from the world, steadfastness, love, 
and joy. 

The index is complete and accurate. Names and subjects in both 
English and Greek are first listed and thereafter the passages cited 
from Bible, Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Greek and Latin writers, and 
rabbinic writings. 

Scholars owe Professor Enslin a debt of gratitude and will consult 
his pages often; the minister ought to also. C. BM: 


Il. Christian Progress 


Burning Questions in Historic Christianity. J. A. Faulkner. New 
York: Abingdon, 1930. Pp. 235. $2.50. 


A collection of thirteen remotely related essays dealing with problems 
of early Christianity, Roman Catholicism and Methodism. The rela- 
tion of Jesus to the institution of the eucharist, the dependence of 
primitive and ancient Christianity upon the mystery religions, the 
trinitarianism and premillennialism of early Christians are first sur- 
veyed. Thereafter the historicity of the papacy, the episcopate, St. 
Patrick, and various elements in the career of Galileo are examined. 
Finally John Wesley’s premillennialism, conservatism and intention 
to found the Methodist Episcopal Church are discussed. In general, 
the conclusions reached are fairly conservative. Many interesting in- 
terpretations are offered. Wesley was more of a postmillennarian 
than a premillennarian although he had no practical interest in any 
theory. His doctrinal attitude was old-fashioned. “No one in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century did more to undermine the power of 
the Church of England and withdraw members from her communion, 
but no one intended it less.” C. H. M. 


Politics in a Protestant Church. Rembert G. Smith. Atlanta: The 
Ruralist Press, 1930. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

Asbury referring to Wesley’s interference with the movement for 
American independence remarked, “I wish the venerable man had never 
dipped his pen into American politics.” The author offers this advice 
to some of the present bishops and ministers in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. Apparently the anti-Smith campaign of 1928 has 
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left more than a ripple upon the Methodist mill-pond. Bishop Cannon 
is described as the “generalissimo” of the army opposed to Smith. 
Chapter XV is devoted to the attempt to demonstrate that the anti- 
Smith Democrats were largely financed with Republican funds. Our 
Roman Catholic friends will be quoting from these pages for years 
to come. Eighty per cent of the discussion is concerned with “facts” 
and twenty per cent with the problem. Since documents are quoted 
at length, the volume contains much source material. An index of 
eight pages makes reference easy. C. Haake 


The Spirit of Protestantism. Harris E. Kirk. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Cokesbury Press, 1930. Pp. 233. $2.00. 

The Cole lectures for 1930 by Dr. Kirk for twenty-nine years min- 
ister at the Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, Baltimore. “The 
Spirit of Protestantism reduced to its essential meaning is the convic- 
tion that the Deed of God which gives a foundation for communion 
is in preaching the gospel of salvation to mankind.” A priestly min- 
istry and a prophetic ministry are regarded as mutually exclusive. 
The three essential tasks before Protestantism are to recapture the 
modern intellect for Christ and the Church, to return to the Bible and 
recover the ancient prophetic power and authority and to live dan- 
gerously. Written by a preacher, the volume contains many beautiful 
illustrations. The final one is here quoted: “Hilaire Belloc is, among 
other accomplishments, an experienced mountaineer. On one occasion 
he invited a friend, unfamiliar with mountain craft, to go with him 
on a walking tour over the Pyrenees into Spain. On the first stage 
of the journey they were unexpectedly compelled to spend the night 
near the summit of a lofty peak. They lay down on a narrow ledge 
and, covering themselves with their meager garments, waited for the 
day. Toward morning a great storm arose, and the fierce wail of 
Euroclydon aroused the neophyte from a troubled sleep, who, shak- 
ing his friend into wakefulness, said in a trembling voice: ‘I think 
it is the end of the world!’ ‘O no,’ replied the veteran, ‘this is how 
the dawn comes in the Pyrenees !”’ C.-M 


III. Christian Interpretation 
The Christian Outlook in the Modern World. Charles F. D’Arcy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 256. $1.75. 
Bishop D’Arcy analyzes the Christian outlook into three elements: 
faith in the loving providence of a heavenly Father, hope for the 
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kingdom of God understood as a social order in which the welfare 
of each is the aim of all, and belief in a future life incomparably more 
satisfying than the present one. In his exposition of this triple out- 
look, the author touches upon most of the topics included in treatises 
on systematic theology, examining all questions in the light of modern 
knowledge. Among the subjects thus discussed are the existence and 
character of God, suffering and other problems for faith in Provi- 
dence, miracles, Jesus as the “Divine Man” (a noble chapter), im- 
mortality (a peculiarly unhackneyed treatment), the Trinity (a good 
discussion of divine personality but beyond that non sequitur). Many 
good summaries of the history of aspects of Christian thought are 
given. 

This book is to be commended for its fair-mindedness, its scholarly 
accuracy, its sound reasoning, its practicality, its simple language and 
clear style. Many of its pages would profit even the expert theologian 
though the volume as a whole is better adapted to ministers and 
thoughtful laymen and can be of very great interest and benefit to 


them. Js bee 


The Atonement and Social Process. Shailer Mathews. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 212. $2.00. 

The patterns of theology, says Dean Mathews, are given in social 
experience, which fact is nowhere better illustrated than in the his- 
tory of the Christian doctrine of the atonement. The patterns sup- 
plied this doctrine by successive types of social experience were the 
messianic, the sacrificial, the patterns of acquittal, sonship, imperial- 
ism, feudalism, and monarchy, with modifications due to the later 
political limitation of monarchy. Age after age has attempted to 
portray the religious function of the death of Christ by such pat- 
terns. The patterns pass, but the significance of the death of Christ 
persists. A new and available pattern recognizes the significance of 
cosmic process, the relation of an organism to its environment and of 
the individual to society. The book is not only a brilliant study in 
historical and comparative theology, it is a contribution to current 
religious thought. The opposition of the socially good and the socially 
better, the strain between social idealism and the status quo, are facts 
of human experience in every age. But one may question whether 
“the social process is opposed to the personality-producing forces of 
the universe.” Still, “the exchange of living for life” finds in Jesus 
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its central figure ; “he becomes a Savior because he was himself saved.” 
He “paid with his life for his loyalty to his estimate of human values 
and divine co-operation.” A reading of the twelfth chapter will show 
why The Religious-Book-a-Month Club listed this book. H. B. R. 


The Philosophy of Religion. Edward E. Richardson. Philadelphia: 
The Judson Press, 1928. Pp. 148. $1.50. 


The title promises a broad treatment of the philosophy of religion; 
the Introduction limits the discussion to “a few angles of this rather 
broad field.” It is just as well. The aim of the book is to show “the 
finality of Christianity, in an absolute sense,” to put trinitarianism 
“upon a philosophical and logical basis,” to point out certain “unsound 
philosophical or rational positions of other religions,’ and to defend 
religion “against scientific rationalism” or naturalism. For the author, 
Hegel is the climax of all metaphysics; in keeping with this view, one 
might well prefer Hegel’s exposition of the Trinity to the one ad- 
vanced in this book. On the whole, it may be said that religion as 
the rationalization of tradition and religion as adventure and dis- 
covery are poles apart. H. Bea 


A New Economic Order. Kirby Page (Ed.). New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1930. Pp. 387. $3.00. 

This book sets for itself the large and very necessary task of indi- 
cating ways by which the present competitive order may be trans- 
formed, with the minimum of disorder and confusion, into a co- 
operative order. It is a religious book in that welfare interests are 
involved at every point in all problems of human adjustment. In the 
first part of the book the four great economic systems which are now 
contending for the world’s allegiance ; namely capitalism, fascism, com- 
munism, and socialism, are discussed pro and con. Following this we 
have the presentation of such subjects as wages and family allow- 
ances, social insurance, workers’ education, co-operative marketing, 
government control, government ownership of industry, social and 
international factors, and motives that may be depended upon in the 
development of a better social order. 

Mr. Page has brought together a group of illustrious and able writ- 
ers, who, with him, have produced a challenging book. LnahNVs 
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IV. Christian Leadership 


The Passion Week. Walter E. Bundy. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Colby, 1930. Pp. 235. $2.00. 


According to the author’s statement, this is a hand-book for lay- 
men, ministers and study-groups to guide them in a study of the day 
by day experiences of the Passion Week. The introduction states 
clearly the limitations of the proposed study. There is no attempt 
made at the solution of difficulties, historical or otherwise. The plan 
simply groups the gospel material dealing with the last week in a 
daily chronological order. We are thus taken from Palm Sunday 
through the succeeding days of the Lord’s closing ministry. The ma- 
terial is clearly presented, the questions involved briefly discussed, and 
the author’s comments and criticisms are sufficient to distinguish the 


_ volume from a corresponding section of a “Harmony of the Gospels.” 


The Epilogue summarizes the historical, psychological and religious 
considerations involved in the “Easter faith.” The book gives prom- 
ise of wide usefulness in the extensive revival of interest in the clos- 
ing days of Jesus’ ministry. Datars 


The Artist and the Critic. Lynn Harold Hough. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 214. $1.50. 


The lavish outpouring of an opulent mind, this brilliant book is at 
once a work of art and of criticism. It is a volume for the aristocracy 
of literary culture in that it requires for its full appreciation a richer 
cultural preparation than most people, even though college-trained, 
possess. 

The book has an architectonic simplicity and completeness which is 
truly Greek and is both pleasing and impressive. The symmetry of 
its structure is enhanced by the balancing of the materials concerning 
the artist and the critic respectively. Further, the amplitude and 
splendor of his exposition of Euripides the artist and Lucian the 
critic and Dante the artist-critic, together with his brief, scintillating 
appraisals of about fifty other authors affords a certain satisfaction 
to one’s desire for thoroughness of treatment on the one hand and 
on the other hand for a wide ranging in the fields of literature. 

The pages of this volume are sprinkled all over with epigrams, 
generalizations, literary obiter dicta, striking phraseology, which titil- 
late the mind, provoke thought, stir reminiscence, and often evoke 
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delighted surprise. To those who can appreciate a book of this kind 
we commend Doctor Hough’s work with its insights into life and 
literature ancient, mediaeval and modern. ). Bice 


D.D/s for Ministers. William Anderson Elliott. Philadelphia: Jud- 
son Press, 1930. Pp. 147. $1.50. 

The “catchy” title of this book at once arouses your curiosity. You 
wonder if this discloses the secret of a “short cut” to ministerial 
eminence—but not for long. Upon opening the book you find a series 
of Dos and Don'ts that sounds a bit formidable pointed like so many 
arrows at the rather broad and somewhat obvious target of clerical 
character, conduct, and efficiency. But the book is by no means 
censorious. Dr. Elliott writes out of his own experiences as a pas- 
tor, experiences that are juicy and refreshing. His style is racy, 
pungent and forceful. There are twenty-seven Dos covering a preach- 
er’s activities from preparation to performance. There isn’t a-tame 
one among them. From “Do take time to get ready” to “Do be fear- 
less in the preaching of truth,’ you read and think with increasing 
interest. The Dowts number twenty-eight and the extra one has as 
much pungency as any of them. Make your own selection. I choose— 
“Don’t whine when it is possible to whistle.” It would be difficult to 
find in any compass more practical good sense than is found in this 
little volume. Those who know Dr. Elliott rejoice in his able, rich 
and diligent ministry. The book is a transcript of thirty years of 
happy, successful and significant preaching and pastoral experience. 

D. J. 


The Country Church and Public Affairs. Henry W. McLaughlin 
(Ed.). New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 260. 
$2.00. 

This is one of three books issued by the Institute of Public Affairs, 
of the University of Virginia, during the past year. It contains twenty 
short chapters, prepared by specialists and leaders. There is a wide 
inclusiveness of point of view, and even in the book itself one feels 
something of the contest between conventional and forward-reaching 
ideas as to the function of the church. However there is a large 
amount of excellent material dealing with such matters as leadership, 
co-operation, the press, the school, rural medicine and health agen- 
cies, organizations for recreation and character building, and also the 
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: economic side of rural welfare. It is not surprising that some parts 
of the field of public affairs should not have been dealt with: that 
would be too much to expect in one volume. 

_ The future of the church is involved in the various and complex 
movements affecting rural life today, but the outlook is hopeful. The 
: possibilities of service to rural life are so great that the best possible 
leadership is called for. As a general discussion of the relation be- 
tween the country church and the rural welfare, the book merits a 


wide reading. L. F. W- 


Psychology in Service of the Soul. Leslie D. Weatherhead. New 
York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 250. $2.00. 


Here is the record of a ministry of a new type in the cure of souls. 
The author in the course of his pastoral work over many years has 
been able to apply his extensive psychological knowledge and skill as 
a handmaid to the more usual methods of service. The two particular 
contributions of the book are, first, the large number of brief case- 
studies from his own experience; and, second, the consistent emphasis 
upon the gospel of Christ as the integrating power in the develop- 
ment of a balanced and satisfying Christian life. One feels the throb 
of a radiant faith pulsating throughout the entire volume. Mr. 
Weatherhead warns us, however, that the methods here suggested are 
to be used only after prolonged study, and the assimilation of this 
point of view with a Christian conception of God. This book is an 
excellent introduction for those who are eager to know what psychol- 
ogy, in the hands of competent and reverent ministers, may accom- 
plish in bringing peace and joy to troubled lives. pO Peed 


Church Publicity. William H. Leach. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1930, 9 Po..270.> $2.25. 

Church publicity is a comparatively new field, and the books on it 
few. Here is one of the most complete collections of suggestions 
on the subject by a man who has remarkable opportunities for collect- 
ing them and observing some of them in action. 

Here one gets definite information on how to write church adver- 
tisements for the newspaper, how to secure space for news notes on 
church activities, how to prepare copy for the press, how to deal with 
newspaper offices, and how to do a score of other important tasks. 
This information he gets not in glittering generalities but in detail. 
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To show the practical nature, we quote some of the chapter head- 
ings: “The Church Calendar,” “Direct Mail for Churches,” “Finan- 
cial Publicity,” “Good Printing,” “The Mechanics of Good Publicity.” 
Each chapter is illustrated with samples of publicity that have actually 
been used in some live church. 

As a practical hand book in this field, it is well worthy of a place 
in any minister’s library. A. W. B: 


NN 


“Hervey Allen in a little poem in one of the recent magazines ex- 
presses the unspoken feelings of many who are deeply interested in 


education. 
Tell me, spirit of the time, 
Is there nothing still sublime 
Left for metre and for rhyme? 
Is there not an attitude 
Left for sweet similitude 
To assume with gratitude? 
Must the habit of the mole 
Undermining root and bole 
Lose the vision of the whole? 
Always ‘how’ and never ‘why,’ 
Categories till we sigh, 
Catalogues until we die! 
Till a world of separate things 
Stills imagination’s wings; 
Kills the bird before it sings. 


“Many of us, unable to give voice to our feelings in lilting verse 
and fearful of the lumbering vehicle of sober prose, fearful also possi- 
bly of the scorn of those whose oracular and voluble erudition spills 
itself over current literature, though remaining silent, still cherish a 
belief in the reality of religion.” 

—Avery A. Shaw, 
President of Denison University, in “Christian Education” 


THE FIRST GENERAL ALUMNI CATALOGUE 
OF THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


GrorGE RICKER BERRY 

The 1930 edition of the general catalogue, which is now ready for 
distribution, is a book of over four hundred pages. The work of 
preparation was begun about a year and a half ago and has been in 
progress continuously since that time. The preceding edition of the 
Colgate general catalogue, in connection with the university, appeared 
in 1919, while the Rochester edition was issued in 1920. 

As Colgate Theological Seminary and Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary have now united to form the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
the names of all students of the three schools, graduates and non- 
graduates, are here included, except those whose period of study was 
very short. The principal facts in the life of each one are given, so 
far as the material is available. The history thus extends from 1819 
to 1930. 

In the alumni lists are found 3400 names, 1811 living and 1589 dead, 
a few being included among the living whose present whereabouts are 
unknown. In the German Department there are 529; 347 living and 
182 dead, while the Italian Department has a total of 50; 47 living 
and three dead. This gives a total of 3979, from which, however, 
should be deducted 114 for duplications, leaving a net total of 3865. 
Undergraduates are included in the book, to the number of 69, giving 
3934 as the total number of names of those listed as students. 

The book includes sketches of all members of the faculty and lists 
of officers and trustees of the education societies which have been the 
governing bodies of the schools. There is a geographical index of all 
living alumni. 

The oldest living alumnus is Rey. Charles Henry Nash, a non- 
graduate of Colgate of the class of 1865, who is living in Tampa, 
Florida, at the age of ninety-four. Next to him is Rev. Eben Lang- 
don Little, a graduate of Rochester in the class of 1866, of the age 


of ninety-three, whose home is in Alpena, Michigan. 


The geographical distribution of the living alumni is of interest. 
They are living in every state of the Union, except Delaware, and in 
81 
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, 
the Philippines and Puerto Rico. Fourteen foreign countries a 
in the list, Canada leading with 90 residents, followed by India (in-— 
cluding Burma and Assam) with 37, and China with 28. if 

Missionary interest has always been strong among the students. Of 
the first graduating class of five, 1822, two became eminent mission- 
aries who spent their lives in Burma, Jonathan Wade and Eugenio ~ 
Kincaid. The book gives a list of the foreign missionaries among the - 
alumni, with their fields of labor and terms of service, missionaries 
to European countries not being included. There are 281 of these © 
foreign missionaries, 191 living and 90 dead. Burma is the country 
with the largest number of these, viz., 73, China coming next with 62, 
followed by India (not including Burma and Assam) with 42, and _ 
Africa with 33. All the principal countries where modern missionary 
activity is carried on are included in the list. 


P 


“Whenever civilization seems to be choking amidst its weeds of 
wealth and debt and servitude, when its faith seems rotting into cynic- 
ism and its powers of further growth are hopelessly entangled in effete 
formulae, the nomad drives in like a plough to break up the festering 
stagnation and release the world to new beginnings.” 

—Wells 


“The Gospel is neither a Protestant idea nor a Catholic organiza- 
tion, neither a Greek philosophy nor a Latin law, but a living Person 
on whom faith can feed continually, and only faith, for it is a plain 
absurdity to fancy that anything else can have touch of spiritual 
things.” 

—Gwatkin 


“Directly a man assumes the moral attitude of a historian, he ought 
to forget all considerations such as love of one’s friends and hatred 
of one’s enemies. . . . He must sometimes praise enemies and 
blame friends. For as a living creature is rendered useless if deprived 
of eyes, so if you take truth from history, what is left is but an idle 
and unprofitable tale.” 

—Polybius 


